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The Outlook. — 


A satiric pen that flashes in the editorial col- 
umns of one of our critical weeklies defines our elo- 
quent friend, the Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage, as “a 
volcano in a white-neck-tie.” It is from the same 
coruscating pen-point, evidently, that we have some 
critiques upon the melancholy civic monuments in 
Union Square. The writer just hints at the unuttera- 
ble emotion with which, especially on a rainy day, he 
has gazed upon the venerated Lincoln ‘standing bare- 
headed, with a water-proof cloak on and no umbrella, 
and seeming to be petitioning the public piteously to 
give him one.’”’ Washington’s war horse, he thinks to 
be twin brother to the one bestrode by Wellington at 
Apsley Gate in London—‘‘a beast, thank Heaven, 
never seen anywhere under the sun but in cast iron,” 
a beast so abominable that all Frenchmen who see 
Wellington doomed to ride upon it exclaim with glee 
that Waterloo is avenged. 

——_— ame 


Senator Jones of Nevada, who is rapidly coming 
to the front among the ablest of our public men, ap- 
pears to be a master of the art of argumentation by 
figures rhetorical as well as by figures arithmetical. 
In his great speech in the Senate on the currency, he 
displayed his gift in a very effective manner. ‘* We 
are told,” he said, “ that money is the utensil of trade; 
that it is the tool of the workman. Well, sir, it seems 
to me that our present currency, instead of being the 
spade of the husbandman, is the dice box of the gam- 
bler. It is said that it is the grease that lubricates 
the wheels of commerce. Well, sir, this irredeemable 
paper money is a sort of grease that makes the hub 
expand, the spoke expand, and the axle expand. At 
one moment the grease spurts out on everybody, and 
the next this wheel without a tire is running dry on its 
axle. Another difficulty is that the driver is too often 
diverted from the management of his wagon to specu- 
lation in the rise and fall of the grease.’’ Even though 
these rhetorical figures are hardly poetic enough to be 
called ‘ flowers” of style, they certainly are fruits of 
thought, and very nutritious ones, too. 

—- > —-—— 

A bit of sunken history has just been dug up in 
Paris, having a significance far greater than that of 
mere antiquariauism. In the register of the parish of 
the Madeleine appears this entry under date of Oct. 
16, 1793: ‘‘ Paid seven francs for a coffin for the widow 
Capet, who was decapitated this day.’’ How the clerk 
who made that record must have chuckled over the 
grim joke lurking in his prosaic entry! And who was 
this widow Capet? It was under that grotesquely 
accurate name that he referred to Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France, by birth allied to one long line of 
kings, and by marriage allied to another. And this 
was the fate of that splendid princess, who afew years 
before had descended upon France “ glittering like the 
morning star, full of life and splendor and joy,’’—to 
have her head cut off as only poor widow Capet, and 
to be buried in a rough board box costing seven francs! 
The anecdote suggests, also, how largely royalty de- 
pends upon appeals to the imagination for its honor 
and continuance among men. Many a Frenchman 




















may have consented to the death of the widow Capet 
who would have shuddered at the sacrilege of murder- 
ing the Queen. This principle was well understood by 
the iconoclasts of that time, for example, by Thomas 
Paine, who was in the habit of referring to King 
George III. as ‘‘Mr. Guelph.’”’ In fact it would be 
safe to say that if the kings and queens of Europe 
should now be commonly spoken of as Mr. and Mrs. 
so and so, they would all have to abdicate in six 
months, 
-—- >e-— — 

The College Courant is publishing a series of 
highly important articles by Professor William A. Nor- 
ton, of Yale College, intended to deal scientifically with 
the “scientific atheism’? which has sprung up in the 
path of recent research and which now presents so bold 
a front to the world. These articles bear the general 
title of **Prevalent Misconceptions Concerning the 
Physical Forces.’ The first misconception which the 
author discusses is the one which assumes that the 
living forces of matter comprise all the forces that 
subsist in nature and are the sole determining causes 
of all phenomena. Of course this theory votes’,God 
out of existence and makes him an altogether super- 
fluous Being. With this conception the Professor 
grapples vigorously, showing the necessity, even on 
scientific ‘grounds, of an Infinite Spiritual Cause of 
what is called force. 

—-— =o —_-— 

Mr. Edward L. Anderson, whoever he may be, 
shows no slight poetic merit in his pretty little book of 
Northern Ballads, of which Carleton is the publisher. 
He has taken eight or nine of the choicest stories in 
Gothic mythology and woven them into verses that 
have considerable lyric sweep and melody. The Con- 
vent Cook, the Swan-Wife, the Elfin Queen, the Devil 
Foiled, the Princess Signelil and Lohengrin are the 
principal ones in his repertory of musical and flowing 
songs. Not a little of the spirit of the old ballad- 
makers has he caught, as may be seen in these stanzas 
descriptive of the apparition of Lohengrin, in re- 
sponse to the prayer of Elsa :— 

*But hark! Far up the winding Rhine 

Is heard a bugle note. 

The dying rays reflected shine 

From glittering shield of silver fine, 

Where, spreading forth the battle sign, 
Appears a dainty boat. 

Drawing the boat by ropes of gold, 
There swims a swan, snow white. 

And to the breeze its wings unfold 

Like sails, and so the course controlled, 

The boat is on the waters rolled, 
And safely bears the knight. 


A silver shield is on his breast, 
With gems his sword-hilt beams ; 

The peacock feather in his crest 

His royal lineage doth attest : 

And covering low his purple vest 
His hair all golden gleams.” 


+ 


A gentleman whom we may unhesitatingly call 
the greatest poet now living in the Southern States, 
and in all respects one of their most brilliant literary 
men, writes these words in a private letter in response 
to some words of ours upon the new era of peace and 
good will between North and South. ‘“ Yes: a new 
epoch is dawning upon this long distracted land. At 
all events, in the pure, serene, beautiful realm of Art, 
there must soon be no division between North and 
South. The few scholars, writers, thinkers, of which 
my own unfortunate section can boast, are being 
drawn daily more closely towards their Northern 
brethren,—brethren now in reality and not in name 
alone. May God bless you all for your unstinted kind- 
ness!”’ 











+— 


We doubt if any other case of resuscitation in 
our time can compare with that of the Yale Theologi- 
cal School, which, within a few years, has been raised 
from a moribund condition to a state of great vitality 
and power. Adozen years ago it had scarcely a dozen 
students; by the last catalogue its numbers are re- 
ported as exceeding a hundred. We see some signs 
which lead us to suppose that a similar process of re- 
vival is to be tried on the Yale Law School. There is 
no reason why it should not succeed. New Haven and 
its noble university furnish all sorts of advantages and 
attractions to men who would connect with their 
study of the law the means of various intellectual cult- 
ure. On the 2th of this month, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Law School is to be held with fitting ser- 
vices at Center Church. Chief Justice Waite, an 
alumnus of the School, will preside; an oration will 
be delivered by the Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, and an 
historical address by ex-President Woolsey. It prom- 
ises to be a grand affair, and to give the Law School a 
fine send-off upon its voyage through its second half- 
century. 











A WHITE VIOLET. 
By Samvuet W. DUFFIELD. 
is E in my hand, all wet, 
Is a white little violet, 
With its opening baby eyes, 
Just come from Paradise. 
I found it under the green 
Of the packed leaves, between 


The chill of the darksome ground, 
And the chill of the air around. 


And the rain was kissing its head, 
And the leaves were guarding its bed; 
But I took it quite away, 

And here in my hand it lay. 


So dear is its faint, sweet breath— 
Like a baby’s nigh to death— 
That now my eyes are wet 

For the white little violet. 


We and Our Acighbors, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister's 
Wooing,” “My Wife and I.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SETTLING OF THE WATERS, 


T will not be doubted by those who know the 
ways of family dictators that Mrs. Maria Wouver- 
mans left Eva’s house after her day’s visit in a state of 
the most balmy self-satisfaction, as one who has done 
a good day’s work. 

** Well, I’ve been up at Eva’s,” she said to her sister, 
as she looked in on returning, “and really it was well 
I went in. That Mary of hers is getting careless and 
negligent, just as all old servants do, and I just went 
over the whole house, and had a plain talk with Mary. 
She flew up about it, and was impertinent, of course; 
but I put her down, and I talked plainly to Eva about 
the way she’s beginning with her servants. She’s just 
like you, Nellie, slack and good-natured, and needs 
somebody to keep her up. I told her the way she is 
beginning—of petting Mary, and fussing up her room 
with carpet and pictures, and everything, just like any 
other—wouldn’t work. Servants must be kept in their 
places.”’ 

Now, Mrs. Van Arsdel had a spirit of her own; and 
the off-hand, matter-of-fact manner in which her 
sister was accustomed to speak of her as no manager 
touched a vital point. What housekeeper likes to 
have her capacity to guide a house assailed? Is not 
that the spot where her glory dwells, if she has any? 
And it is all the more provoking when such charges 
are thrown out in perfect good nature, not as designed 
to offend, but thrown in par parenthése, as something 
everybody would acknowledge, and too evident to 
require discussion. While proceeding iu the main part 
of a discourse Mrs. Wouvermans was quite in the habit 
of these frank side disclosures of her opinion of ber 
sister’s management, and for the most part of the 
time they were submitted to in silence, rather than to 
provoke a controversy; but to be called “slack”’ to 
her face without protest or rejoinder was more than 
she could bear; so Mrs. Van Arsdel spoke up with 
spirit. 

‘Maria, you are always talking as if I don’t know 
how to manage servants. All I know is that you are 
always changing and I keep mine years and years.” 

*“ That’s because you let them have their own way,” 
said her sister. ‘‘ You can keep servants if you don’t 
follow them up, and insist on it that they shall do their 
duty. Let them run all over you and live like mis- 
tresses, and you can keep them. For my part, I like 
to change—new brooms always sweep clean.” 

“ Well, it’s a different thing, Maria—you with your 
small family and mine with so many. I’d rather bear 
anything than to change.” 

**Oh, well, yes; I suppose there’s no help for it, Nel- 
lie. Of course I wasn’t blaming you, so don’t fire up 
about it. I know you can’t make yourself over,” said 
Aunt Maria. This was the tone with which she usually 
settled discussions with those who differed from her on 
modes and measures. After all, they could not be like 
her, so where was the use of talking? 

Aunt Maria also had the advantage in all such en- 
counters of a confessed reputation as an excellent 
manager. Her house was always elegant, always in 
order, She herself was gifted with a head for details 
that never failed to keep in mind the smallest item, 
and a wiry, compact constitution that never knew 
fatigue. She held the keys of everything in her 
house, and always turned every key at the right mo- 
ment. She knew the precise weight, quantity, and 
quality of everything she had in possession, where it 
was and what it might be used for; and, as she said, 
could go to anything in her house without a candle in 
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the darkest night. If her servants did not love, they 
feared her, and had such a sense of her ever vigilant 
inspection that they never even tried to evade her. 
For the least shadow of disobedience she was ready to 
send them away at a moment’s warning, and then go 
to the intelligence office and enter her name for 
another, and come home, put on apron and gloves, 
and manfully and thoroughly sustain the department 
till they came. 

Mrs. Wouvermans, therefore, was celebrated and 
lauded by all her acquaintances as a perfect house- 
keeper, and this added sanction and terror to her pro- 
nunciamentos when she walked the rounds as a police 
inspector in the houses of her relations. 

It is rather amusing to a general looker-on in this 
odd world of ours to contrast the serene, cheerful good 
faith with which these constitutionally active individ- 
uals go about criticising, and suggesting, and directing 

‘right and left, with the dismay and confusion of mind 
they leave behind them wherever they operate. 

They are often what the world calls well-meaning 
people, animated by a most benevolent spirit, and 
have no more intention of giving offense than a nettle 
hasof stinging. A large, vigorous, well-growing nettle 
has no consciousness of the stings it leaves in the deli- 
cate hands that have been in contact with it—it has 
simply acted out its innocent and respectable nature 
as a nettle. But a nettle armed with the power of 
locomotion on an ambulatory tour is something the 
results of which may be fearful to contemplate. 

So, after the departure of Aunt Maria our little 
housekeeper, Eva, was left in a state of considerable 
nervousness and anxiety, feeling that she had been 
weighed in the balance of perfection and found wofully 
wanting. She was conscious, to begin with, that her 
characteristic virtues as a housekeeper, if she had any, 
were not entirely in the style of her good relative. 
She was not by nature statistical, nor given to accounts 
and figures. She was not sharp and keen in bargains 
—she was, she felt in her inmost, trembling soul, a poor 
little mollusk, without a bit of a shell, hiding ina cow- 
ardly way under a rock and ready at any time to be 
eaten up by big fishes. She had felt so happy in her 
unlimited trust in Mary, who knew more than she did 
about housekeeping—but she had been convicted by 
her aunt’s cross-questions of having resigned the very 
signet ring and scepter of her house into her hands. 
Did she let Mary go all over the house? Did she put 
away the washing? Did Eva allow her to open her 
drawers? Didn’t she count her towels and sheets 
every week, and also her tea-spoons, and keep every 
drawer and cupboard locked? She ought to. To all 
these inquiries Eva had no satisfactory response, and 
began to doubt within herself whether she had begun 
aright. With sensitive, conscientious people there is 
always a residuum of self-distrust after discussions of 
the nature we have indicated, however vigorously 
and skillfully they may have defended their courses at 
the time. 

Eva went over and overin her own mind her self- 


justifications—she told herself that she and her aunt | 


were essentially different people, incapable of under- 
standing each other sympathetically or standing in 
each other’s ways, and that the well-meant, positive 
dicta of her relative were to be let go for what they 
were worth, and no more. 

Still she looked eagerly and anxiously for the return 
of her husband, that she might reinforce herself by 
talking it over with him. Hers was a nature so trans- 
parent, that before he had been five minutes in the 
house he felt that something had gone wrong; but, 
the dinner-bell ringing, he retired at once to m 
toilet, and did not open the subject till they were 
fairly seated at the table. 

“Well, come now, Puss—out with it. Why that 
anxious brow? What domestic catastrophe? Any- 
thing gone wrong with the ivies?” 

“Oh, no; the ivies are all right, growing beautifully 
—it isn’t that—” 

“ Well, then, what isit? Itseems there is something.” 

“Oh, nothing, Harry; only Aunt Maria has been 
spending the day here.” 

Eva said this with such a perplexed and woful face 
that Harry leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

“What a blessing it is to have relations,” he said; 
“but I thought, Eva, that you had made up your mind 
not to care for anything Aunt Maria says?” 

“Well, she has been all over the house, surveying 
and reviewing as if she owned us, and she has lectured 
Mary and got her into hysterics, and talked to me till 
Iam almost bewildered-—-wondering at everything we 
mean to do, and wanting us to take her ways and not 
ours.” 

**My dearest child, why need you care? Take it as 
a rain-storm, when you’ve been caught out without 
your umbrella. That’sall. Or why can't you simply 
and firmly tell her that she must not go over your 
house or direct your servants?” 

“Well, you see, that would never do. She would 
feel so injured and abused. I’ve only just made up 
and brought things to going smoothly, and got her 
pacified about our marriage. There would be another 
fuss if I should talk that way. Aunt Maria always 
considered me her girl, and maintains that she is a 
sort of special guardian to me, and I think it very dis- 
agreeable to quarrel with your relations, and get on 
unpleasant terms with them.” 

“Well, I shall speak to her, Eva, pretty decidedly, 
if you don’t.” 


. “Ob, don’t, don’t, Harry! She’d neyer forgive you. 


No. Let me manage her. I have been managing her 
all day to keep the peace, to keep her satisfied and 
pleased; to lect her advise me to her heart’s content, 
about things where I can take advice. Aunt Maria is 
a capital judge of linens and cottons, and all sorts of 
household stuffs, and can tell to a certainty just how 
much of a thing you’d want, and the price you ought 
to pay, and the exact place to get it; and I have been 
contriving to get her opinion on a dozen points where 
I mean to take it; and I think she has left, on the 
whole, highly satisfied with her visit, though in the 
main I didn’t give in to her a bit about our plans.” 

“Then why so tragic and tired-looking ?” 

“Oh, well, after all, when Aunt Maria talks, she 
says a great many things that have such a degree of 
sense in them that it worries me. Now, there’s a good 
deal of sense in what she said about trusting too much 
to servants, and being too indulgent. tl know mam- 
ma’s girls used to get spoiled so that they would be 
perfect tyrants. And yet I cannot for the life of me 
like Aunt Maria’s hard, ungracious way of living with 
servants, as if they were machines. 

‘* Ah, well, Eva, it’s always so. Hard, worldly peo- 
ple always have a good deal of what looks like prac- 
tical sense on their side, and kindness and unselfishness 
certainly have their weak points; there’s no doubt of 
that. The Sermon on the Mount is open to a great 
deal of good hard worldly criticism, and so is every 
attempt to live up to it practically; but, never mind. 
We all know that the generous way is the strong way, 
and the best way, in the long run.” 

“And then you know, Harry, I haven’t the least 
talent for being hard and sharp,” said Eva, ‘‘and so I 
may as well take the advantages of my sort of nature.” 

“Certainly you may—people never succeed out of 
their own line.” 

“Then there’s another trouble. I'm afraid Aunt 
Maria is going to interfere with Alice, as she tried to 
do with me. She said that everybody was talking 
about her intimacy with Jim, and that if I didn’t 
speak to Alice she must.” 

*Confound that woman,” said Harry; “she’s an 
unmitigated old fool—she’s as bad as a runaway steam 
engine; somebody ought to seize and lock her up.”’ 

“Come, sir, keep a civil tongue about my relations,” 
said Eva, laughing. 

* Well, I must let off a little to you, just to lower 
steam to the limits of Christian moderation.” 

*“ Alice isn’t as fond of Aunt Maria as I am, and has 
a high spirit of her own, and I’m afraid it will make a 
terrible scene if Aunt Maria attacks her, so I suppose 
I must talk to her myself; but what do you think of 
Jim, Harry? Is there anything in it, on his part?” 

** How can I say? you know just as much as I do and 
no more, and you are a better judge of human nature 
than I am.” 

“Well, would you like it—to have Alice take Jim— 
supposing there were anything.” 

** Why, yes, very well, if she wants him.” 

“But Jim is such a volatile creature—would you 
want to trust him ?” 

“He is constant in his affections, which is the main 
thing. I’m sure his conduct when your father failed 
showed that; and a sensible, dignified woman like 
Alice might make a man of him.” 

“It’s odd,” said Eva, “ that Alice, who is so prudent, 
and has such a high sense of propriety, seems so very 
indulgent to Jim. None of his escapades seem to 
offend her.” 

“It’s the doctrine of counterparts,’ said Harry; 
“the steady sensible nature admires the brilliancy and 
L.wariety of the volatile one.” 

“For my part,” said Eva, “I can’t conceive of Jim’s 
saying anything in serious earnest. The very idea of 
his being sentimental seems funny—and how can any- 
body be in love without being sentimental ?”’ 

“There are diversities of operation,’ said Harry. 
“Jim must make love in his own way, andit will prob- 
ably be an original one.” 

“ But, really now, do you know,” persisted Eva, “I 
think Alice might be mated with a man of much higher 


class than Jim. He is amiable, and bright, and funny, 
and agreeable. Yet I don’t deny but Alice might do 
better.” 


“So she might, but the perversity of fate is that the 
superior man isn’t around and Jim is; and, ten to one, 
if the superior man were in the field Alice would be 
perverse enough to choose Jim. And, after all, you 
must confess, give Jim Fellows a fortune of a million 
or two, a place in Newport, and another on the North 
River, and even you would call it a brilliant match, 
and think it a fortunate thing for Alice.” 

‘Oh, dear me, Harry, that’s the truth to be sure. 
Am I so worldly ?”’ 

“No; but ideal heroes are not in plenty, and there 
are few gems that don’t need rich setting. The first 
question as to a man is, is he safe—has he no bad hab- 
its, is he kind and affectionate in his disposition and 
capable of constant affection? and, second, does the 
woman feel that sort of love that makes her prefer 
him even to men that are quite superior? Now, 
whether Alice feels in that way toward Jim is what re- 
mains to be seen. I'm sureI can’t tell. Neither can I 


tell whether Jim has any serious intentions in regard 
to her. If they were only let alone, and not watched 
and interfered with, I’ve no doubt the thing would ad- 
just itself in the natural course of things. 

“ But see here, I must be going to my club, and, now 
I think of it, I’ve brought some Paris letters from the 
girls for you to pass the evening with,” . 











“You have? L from Ida and Caroline? You 
naughty creature,@w? didn’t you give them to me 
before?” t 

“Well, your grave face when I first came in put 
everything else out of my head; and then came on all 
this talk; butit’s just as well, you’ll have them to read 
while I’m gone.” 

“Don’t stay late, Harry.” 

“No; you may be sure I’ve no temptation. I'd 
much rather be here with you watching our own back- 
log. But then I shall see several fellows about articles 
for the magazine, and get all the late news, and, in 
short, take an observation of our latitude and longi- 
tude; so, au revoir! 





CHAPTER VII. 
LETTERS AND AIR-CASTLES. 


FTER Harry went out, Eva arranged the 
fire, dropped the curtains over the window, 
drew up an easy chair into a warm corner under the 
gas-light, and began looking over the outside of her 
Parisian letters with that sort of luxurious enjoyment 
of delay with which one examines the post-marks and 
direction of letters which are valued as a great acqui- 
sition. There was one from her sister Ida and one 
from Harry’s cousin Caroline. Ida’s was opened first. 
It was dated from a boarding-house in the Rue de 
Clichy, giving a sortof journalised view of their studies, 
their medical instructors, their walks and duties in the 
hospital, all told with an evident and vigorous sense 
of enjoyment. Eva felt throughout what a strong, 
cheerful, self-sustained being her sister was, and how 
fit it was that a person so sufficient to herself, so equa- 
ble, so healthfully balanced and poised in all her 
mental and physical conformation should have under- 
taken the pioneer work of opening a new profession 
for women. ‘I never could do as she does, in the 
world,’’ was her mental comment, ‘** but lam thankful 
that she can.”” And then she cut the envelope of Car- 
oline’s letter. ‘ 

To a certain extent there were the same details in it 
—Caroline was evidently associated in the same studies, 
the same plans, but there was missing in the letter the 
professional enthusiasm, the firmness, and self-poise, 
and calm clearness. There were more bursts of feel- 
ing on the pictures in the Louvre than on scientific 
discoveries; more sensibility to the vamous wsthetic 
wonders which Paris opens to an uninitiated guest than 
to the treasures of anatomy and surgery. With the let- 
ter were sent two or three poems, contributions to the 
Magazine—poems full of color and life of a subdued 
fire, but with that undertone of sadness which is so 
common in all female poets. <A portion of the letter 
may explain this: 

“You were right, my dear Eva, in saying, in our last 
interview, that it did not seem to you that I had the 
kind of character that was adapted to the pro- 
fession I have chosen. I don’t think I have. I am 
more certain of it from comparing myself from day to 
day with Ida, who certainly is born and made for it, 
if ever woman was. My choice of it has been simply 
and only for the reason that I must choose something 
as a means of self-support, and more than that, as a 
refuge from morbid distresses of mind which made the 
still monotony of my New England country life intol- 
erable to me. This course presented itself to me as 
something feasible. I thought it, too, a good and 
worthy career—one in which one might do one’s share 
of good for the world. But, Eva, I can feel that there 
is one essential difference between Ida and myself: she 
is peculiarly self-sustained and sufficient to herself, 
and [am just the reverse. I am full of vague unrest; 
I am chased by seasons of high excitement, alternating 
with deadly languor. Ida has hard work to know 
what to do with me. You were right in supposing, as 
you intimate in your letter, that a certain common 
friend has something to do with this unrest, but you 
cannot, unless you know my whole history, know how 
much. There was atime when he and I were all the 
world to each other—when shall I ever forget that 
time! I was but seventeen; a young girl so ignorant 
of life! I never had seen one like him; he was a whole 
new revelation to me; he woke up everything there 
was in me, never to go sleep again; and then to think 
of having all this tide and current of feeling checked— 
frozen. My father overwhelmed him with accusations; 
every baseness was laid to his charge. I was woman 
enough to have stood for him against the world if he 
had come to me. I would have left all and gone tothe 
ends of the earth with him if he had asked me, but he 
did not. There was only one farewell, self-accusing 
letter, and even that fell into my father’s hands and 
never came to me till after his death. For years I 
thought myself wantonly trifled with by a man of 
whose attentions I ought to be ashamed. I was indig- 
nant at myself for the love that might have been my 
glory, for it is my solemn belief that if we had been let 
alone he would have been saved all those wretched 
falls, those blind struggles that have marred a life 
whose purpose is yet so noble. 

‘“*When the fates brought us together again in New 
York, I saw at a glance that whatever may have been 
the proud, morbid conscientiousness that dictated his 
long silence, he loved me still:—a woman knows that 
by an unmistakable instinct. She can feel the reality 
through all disguises. I know that man loves me, and 
yet he does not now in word or deed make the least 
profession beyond the boundaries of friendship. He 
is wy friend; with entire devotion he is willing to 
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spend and be spent for me—but he will accept nothing 
from me. I, who would give my life to him willingly 
—I must do nothing for him! 

“Well, it’s no use writing. You see now that Iam 
a very unworthy disciple of your sister. She is so 
calm and philosophical that I cannot tell her all this; 
but you, dear little Eva, you know the heart of wo- 
man, and you have a magic key which unlocks every- 
body’s heart in confidence to you. Iseem to see you, 
in fancy, with good Cousin Harry, sitting cosily in your 
chimney-corner; your ivies and nasturtiums growing 
round your sunny windows, and an everlasting sum- 
mer in your pretty parlors, while the December winds 
whistle without. Such a life as you two lead, such a 
home as your home, is worth a thousand ‘ careers’ that 
dazzle ambition. Send us more letters, journals, of all 
your pretty, lovely home life, and let me warm myself 
in the giow of your fireside. 


* Your Cousin, Carry.” 


Eva finished this letter, and then folding it up sat 
with it in her lap gazing into the fire, and pondering 
its contents. If the truth must be told, she was re- 
volving in her young, busy brain a scheme for restor- 
ing Caroline to her lover, and setting them up com- 
fortably at housekeeping on a contiguous street— 
where she had seen a house to let. In five minutes 
she haa gone through the whole programme—seen the 
bride at the altar, engaged the house, bought the fur- 
niture, and had before her a vision of parlors, of snug 
geries and cosy nooks, where Caroline was to preside, 
and where Bolton was to lounge at his ease, while she 
and Caroline compared housekeeping accounts. Happy 
young wives develop an aptitude for match-making as 
naturally as flowers spring in a meadow, and Eva was 
losing herself in this vision of Alnaschar, when a loud, 
imperative, sharp bark of a dog at the front door of 
the house called her back to life and the world. 

Now there are as many varieties to dog-barks as to 
man-talks. There is the common bow-wow, which 
means nothing, only that it is a dog speaking; there is 
the tumultuous angry bark, which means attack; the 
conversational bark, which, of a moonlight night, 
means gossip; and the imperative staccato bark which 
menns immediate business. The bark at the front 
door was of that kind—it was loud and sharp, and with 
asort of indignant imperativeness about it, as of one 
accustomed to be attended to immediately. 

Eva flew to the front door and opened it, and there 
sat Jack, the spoiled darling of Miss Dorcas Vander- 
heyden and her sister over the way. 

“Why, Jacky! where did you come from!” said 
Eva. Jacky sat up on his’ haunches and waved his 
forepaws in a vigorous manner, as was his way when 
he desired to be specially ingratiating. 

Eva seized him in ber arms and carried him into the 
parlor, thinking that as he had accidentally been shut 
out for the night she would domesticate him for a 
while, and return him to his owners on the morrow. 
So she placed him on the ottoman in the corner and 
attempted to caress him, but evidently that was not 
the purpose he had in view. He sprang down, ran to 
the door and snuffed, and to the front windows and 
barked imperiously. 

“Why, Jack, what do you want?” 

He sprang into a chair and barked out at the Van- 
derheyden house. 

Eva looked at the mantel clock—it wanted a few 
minutes of ten—withcut, it was a bright moonlight 
night. 

“Tl run across with him, and see what it is,” she 
said. She was young enough to enjoy something like 
an adventure. She opened the front door and Jack 
rushed out, and then stopped to see if she would fol- 
low; as she stood a moment he laid hold on the skirt 
of her dress, as if to pull her along. 

“Well, Jacky, I'll go,” said Eva. Thereat the crea- 
ture bounded across the street and up the steps of the 
opposite house, where he stood waiting. She went up 
and rang the door-bell, which appeared to be what he 
wanted, as he sat down quite contented on the door- 
step. 

Nobody came. Eva looked up and down the street. 

** Jacky, we shall have to go back, they are all asleep,” 
she said. But Jacky barked contradiction, sprang 
nearer to the door, and insisted on being let in. 
» * Well, if you say so, Jacky, I must ring again,’ she 
said, and with that she pulled the door-bell louder, 
and Jack barked with all his might, and the two suc- 
ceeded after a few moments in causing a perceptible 
stir within. 

Slowly the door unclosed, and a vision of Miss Dor- 
cas in an old-fashioned broad-frilled night-cap peeped 
out. She was attired in a black water-proof cloak, 
donned hastily over her night gear. 

“Oh, Jack, you naughty boy!” she exclaimed, stoop- 
ing eagerly to the prodigal, who sprung tumultuously 
into her arms and began licking her face. 

“I’m so much obliged to you, Mrs. Henderson,” she 
said to Eva. “We went down in the omnibus this 
afternoon, and we suddenly missed him, the naughty 
fellow,” she said, endeavoring to throw severity into 
her tones. 

Eva related Jack’s ruse. 

“Did you ever!” said Miss Dorcas; ‘‘ the creature 
knew that we slept in the back of the house, and he 
got you to ring our door-bell, Jacky, what a naughty 
fellow you are!” 

Miss Betsey now appeared on the staircase in an 
equal state of dishabille: 





“‘Oh dear, Mrs. Henderson, we are so shocked!” 

“Dear me, pever speak of it. 1 think it was a cun- 
ning trick of Jack. He knew you were gone to bed, 
and saw I was up and so got me to ring his door-bell 
forhim. I don’t doubt be rode up town in the omni- 
bus. Well, good-night!”’ 

And Eva closed the door and flew back to her own 
little nest just in time to let in Harry. 

The first few moments after they were fairly by the 
fireside were devoted to a recital of the adventure, with 
dramatic representations of Jack and his mistresses. 

“It’s a capital move on Jack’s part. It got me into 
the very interior of the fortress. Only think of seeing 
them in their night-caps! Thatis carrying all the out- 
works of ceremony at a move.’ 

“To say nothing of their eternal gratitude,” said 
Harry. 

“Oh, that of course. They were ready to weep en 
my neck with joy that I had brought the dear little 
plague back to them, and I don’t doubt are rejoicing 
over him at this moment. But, oh, Harry, you must 
hear the girls’ Paris letters.” 

* Are they very long?” said Harry. 

“Fie now, Harry; you ought to be interested in the 
girls.” 

‘““Why, of course Lam,” said Harry, pulling out his 
watch, *“‘ only—What time is it?’ 

“Only half-past ten—not a bit late,’ said Eva. As 


she began to read Ida’s letter, Harry settled back in | 


the embrace of a luxurious chair, with his feet stretch- 
ed out towards the fire, and gradually the details of 
Paris life mingled pleasingly with a dream—a fact of 
which Eva was made aware as she asked him suddenly 
what he thought of Ida’s views on a certain point. 

** Now, Harry—you haven’t been asleep?” 

* Justa moment. The very least in the world,” said 
Harry, looking anxiously alert and sitting up very 
straight. 

Then Eva read Caroline's letter. 

** Now, isn’t it too bad?” she said, with eagerness, as 
she finished. 

“Yes, it is,’ said Harry, very gravely. ‘ But, Eva 
dear, it’s one of those things that you and I can do 
nothing to help—it is dvéyen.” 

“What's ananke?”’ 

“The name the old Greeks gave to that perverse 
Something that brought ruin and misery in spite of 
and out of the best human efforts.” 

“But I want to bring these two together.” 

“Be careful how you try, darling. Who knows 
what the results may be? It’s a subject Bolton never 
speaks of, where he has his own purposes and conclu- 
sions; and it’s the best thing for Caroline to be where 
she has as many ailurements and distractions as she 
has in Paris, and such a wise, calm, strong friend as 
your sister. : 

* And now, dear, mayn’t I go to bed?” he added, 
with pathos, ** You’ve no idea, dear, how sleepy I am.” 

“Oh, certainly, your poor boy,’ said Eva, bustling 
about and putting up the chairs and books prepara- 
tory to leaving the parlor. 

“You see,” she said, going up stairs, ‘‘ he was so im- 
perious that I really had to go with him.” 

“He! Who?” 

“Why, Jack, to be sure, he did all but speak,” said 
Eva, brush in hand, and letting down her curls before 
the glass. ‘‘ You see I was in a reverie over those let- 
ters when the barking roused me—1 don’t think you 
ever heard such a barking; and when I got him in, he 
wouldn’t be contented—kept insisting on my going 
over with him—wasn’t it strange?” 

Harry, by this time composed for the night and half 
asleep, said it was. 

Ina few moments he was aroused by Eva's saying, 
suddenly, 

“Harry, I really think I ought to bring them to- 
gether. Now, couldn’t I do something?” 

“With Jack ?” said Harry, drowsily. 

*“*Jack!—oh, you sleepy head! Well, never mind. 
Good night.”’ 

(To be continued.) 





THE SOLITARY FLOWER. 


T FOUND a flower to-day growing in a lonely 

spot, where not a single other bright thing grew. 
The soil must have been blown in on the rocks as dust, 
and been gradually washed down into crevices. But, 
how came the seed from which this fair blossom 
sprung? Perhaps some bird dropped it, or the wind 
may in some strong puff have cast it up hither; or it 
may possibly have fallen from some chance wanderer, 
searching for new species among the inhospitable 
rocks, and bringing in his hand seed-bearing specimens. 
Thus he sowed who came not forth to sow but to 
gather. But, however it came here, by man, bird or 
angel, here it has unfolded, every joint, every leaf, 
with none to show it, but of its own nature forced 
from within into outward form and nursed by the 
sweet influences of the season. Alone, in a lonely 
corner, it has been as well cared for as if it were ina 
fenced garden. The sun has wrought for it as if it 
were its only darling on all the earth. 

It has had all the rain, and all the atmosphere it 
could use; standing thus alone, in a gentle egotism, 
pardonable in a flower, it wondered why this globe 
should exist only for it! The sun rose for it, and there 
was far more light and heat than it could use. The 
blue sky overspread it with needless compass—vastly 
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more room than was necessary fora single flower! The 
summer was arranged for it. Each month was its ser- 
vant; messenger it had none, for it knew not that a 
single other plant grew or bloomed in the universe. It 
looked upon the shattered rocks covered with stains, 
and knew not that these very stains were vegetable 
growths like itself, but far below it. It knew not that 
within a mile, ‘out of this rocky prison, a thousand 
plants were growing, in the same sun, the same air, in 
its summer, and each one entitled to all the influences 
of the sky which its nature could hold or use, and 
that all around the globe, changing latitudes, still 
other kinds of flowers, vines, and trees, were multi- 
plied, in infinite variety, all children of the sun, and 
yet differing the one from the other, in inconceivable 
variations, 

But, though alone and ignorant, the slender stem 
threw out its blossoms, passed through every stage of 
development, and let: fall its seeds for the next year, 
and all as perfectly as if it had grown on a wide prairie 
with myriads of its kind, and kindred. 

Among the human kind, there are not a few living 
alone, or with only outward companionship, while the 
real and inner life is absolutely solitary. Their days 
are days of toil, amid toilers for mere subsistence. 
They discern dimly the ways of life afar off, and won- 
der and dream of things that rise in their fancies, but 
which are never framed to words, or even definite 
ideas. Full they are of unsprouted gems of poetry, of 
romance, of heroism. But they grow among rocks. 
Booksare letters of introduction from great souls to all 
the young and needy; but poverty cannot own books, 
and so there be many that do not know that they be 
long to the family of great souls. The only outlet for 
their hearts is heavenward. But the sky is full of 
birds of prey, and they dare not fly up into the clear 
air, lest owl or hawk should seize them. The heavens 
become forbidden ground. God is not to them a Sun, 
in whose light they grow and flourish, but a Master 
even more to be dreaded and watched. With almost 
sinless lives they pray incessantly for forgiveness. 
They strive to love deified unloveliness, and failing, 
condemn their own hearts. To every duty scrupu- 
lously faithful, they live patiently, laboriously, with 
little joy, with less hope, and die amidst doubts and 
forebodings. At last their dawning has come! God 
reveals the long-kept secret! They are children of 
God brought home. They see him as he is, and are 
like him! x 








KINSHIP. 
By Mrs. J. G. BuRNertrT. 


GRASSES green! beneath my feet 
So shyly, softly growing, 
I hear your airy voices greet 
My coming and my going. 


O sighing, murmuring leaves! that live 
So far and high above me, 

Down through the;tender shade ye give 
Ye're whispering that ye love me. 


O sweet, sweet flowers! I hold the while 
More fondly to my bosom, 

I see an answering, 6oul-lit smile 
On each fair, fragrant blossom. 


O swift, bright stream! that sweeps along, 
With merry, rippling laughter, 

You echo back my happy song, 
And woo me to come after. 


O stream and flowers! O leaves and grass! 
By all you each have given, 

You make this world a fairer place 
For human hearts to live in. 


Sweet friends ye are—nay, I will cal. 
You brethren, sisters, rather, 

For are we not the children all 
Of one dear Heavenly Father? 


And though to that great, loving Heart 
Man holds himself the dearer, 

Ye well may claim the better part 
Of living to Him nearer. 





A Worp ABovurt RAts.—As the merits of cats and 
dogs have been at divers times set forth in the Chrts- 
tian Union, it seems only fair that their much abused 
victim, the rat, should have a share in the public in- 
terest. The following story I know to be true. A lady 
living in the country had her attention drawn one day 
to some rats in an outer room, surrounding a pail 
which had been prepared for the pigs. Observing them 
carefully she soon discovered that a young rat had 
fallen into the pail, and that his friends to the number 
of five or six were in consultation as to the best means 
of rescuing him. The lady called others of her family 
to witness their manceuvers, while they continued bus- 
ily at work, regardless of the presence of the specta- 
tors. By twining their feet together (the hindfeet of 
the foremost rat being entwined with the forefeet of 
the next, and so on), they formed a chain extending 
over the side of the pail. The foremost rat, supposed 
to be the mother, then reached down, grasped the 
young one in herarms, and both were drawn out on the 
floor. Unfortunately their deliberations had occupied 
so much time that the young rat was drowned before 
he was extricated, and apparently the intelligence of 
his friends did not extend so far as to attempt resusci- 
tation. CP. ®. 
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THE ACOLYTE. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


STAND in the cathedral, 
Amid the gloaming cold, 
Before me is the chancel 
And unlit Jamps of gold. 


Above, the mullioned windows 

Are flecked with rosy light, , 
And on the hills and valleys 

Descend the shades of night. 


The frescoes of the angels 
Above me are unseen, 

And viewless are the statues 
Each pillared arch between. 


The chancel door swings open, 

There comes a glimmering light, 
Whose halos are reflected 

Upon the acolyte. 


And one by one it touches 

The silver lamps and gold, 
And one by one the glories 

Before my eyes unfold. 


The jetted light is feeble, 

The lamps are golden flame, 
And I can read behind them 

My dear Redeemer’s name. 


The jet of light just trembles, 

The kindled flames are broad, 
And I can see behind them 

The figure of the Lord. 


The quivering flame slow moveth 
Along the chandeliers, 

And now in light transfigured 
The mighty church appears. 


Along the sculptured arches 

The statues stand a-row, 
And o’er them, like a vision, 

The frescoed angels glow. 


The acolyte turns slowly 
The trembling flame before; 

Eciipsed by lights it kindled, 
He bears it out the door. 


My faith is faint and feeble, 

A pale and trembling light 
As ever shed its halo 

Above an acolyte. 


And yet its flame is burning, 
And by a Hand Divine 

It may in darkness kindle 
A brighter light than mine; 


Reveal God’s hidden glory 

Where shadows lay before, 
Ere it shall pass, safe guarded, 

Without life's chancel door.- 








CAN JUVENILE CRIME BE 
CHECKED ? 
By CHARLES L. BRACE. 


O those at a distance who watch the labors of 

benevolence among “the dangerous classes"’ of 
this city they must often seem peculiarly hopeless and 
depressing. Such terrible crimes are reported almost 
weekly from New York, there are evidently such 
masses here of utterly destitute and criminally dis- 
posed persons, the ratio of ignorance to the popula- 
tion is so large, and there are such constant assertions 
in the pulpit and press in regard to the increase of 
crime, that all efforts to check it or alleviate its influ- 
ence seem to outside observers as hopeless, if not as 
useless, as efforts to stop the tides. 

The observations also of statisticians in older coun- 
tries appear at first view to demonstrate the utter use- 
lessness of these philanthropic labors. Quetelet shows 
us how precisely crime increases with population in 
France; how fixed the relation of certain offenses is, 
even to the months of the year and the hours of the 
day; and, in a long course of years, how permanent 
the average of criminality is to the number born or 
who attain a certain age. 

To many thoughtful and skeptical thinkers also all 
measures of philanthropy and religion seem to be 
merely touching the evils of human society on the sur- 
face. The disease is in their view deep-seated; and 
such terrible ulcers as, for instance, prostitution and 
pauperism, are to them only the superficial expressions 
of the profound malady which Christianity has utterly 
failed to cure or eradicate. 

It would certainly be possible for a “ positivist’ to 
engage in such a work as that of reforming the dan- 
gerous classes of a city like New York or of prevent- 
ing their increase. To him, also, the highest ideal in 
human experience is the aiding other men and other 
times to a happiness and virtue he has seen little of 
himself, and to live and die for that ideal future of 
brotherhood and justice to mankind the faint glim- 
merings of whose roseate dawn he has scarcely beheld. 
Possibly in the eyes of Infinite Wisdom his are the more 
unselfish labors who toils for a future he never expects 
himself to enjoy, and for creatures who, in his belief, 
perish in each generation as the immature apple-blos- 
soms fail on the ground—a part merely of the redun- 
dant growth of nature. His is sacrifice and human 
love under an infinite pall of thick darkness; not in 
behalf of individuals, but gor the race, for the unt- 
versum or grand whole of humanity. There have been 
such “ positivists" in all ages of the world—the chosen 
leaders of mankind. 








Yet not many could attain to such a height of self- 
forgetfulness, or if they could would they practically 
benefit the masses of society. The Stoics were friends 
of men in this comprehensive manuer, but how few 
ever lessened the smallest human ill with which they 
came in contact. 

Christianity throws to the worker among the lowest 
ranks of society an unspeakable glory about the poor- 
est and most degraded. His Master has worn that 
form, and has lived among such outcast and sinful 
people. _ The child of sin and poverty is not merely one 
immature flower which may fall and die, and “ to the 
wastes of nature go,”’ or a microscopic cell to enter 
into the slow-building coral island of human welfare, 
and to be watched or tended with such vague and 
general care and interest. No; the poorest and vilest 
of the little street urchins or girl vagrants of the great 
city is an immortal power for whom Christ lived and 
died. The Christian worker regards him as an indi- 
vidual, and is bound to him by a thousand personal 
ties. This explains the extraordinary power of Chris- 
tian reform over some of the evils of society. Itis true 
that Christianity has accomplished far less in these 
eighteen hundred years in improving society than we 
had reason toexpect. Still it has brought about many 
remarkable changes, and in its nature is adapted to 
bring about much deeper and greater. Other peoples 
may yet accomplish with it what the leading European 
and American nations have failed todo. Even as the 
Semitic races kept for many centuries in the most ob- 
scure tribes the spark living of the highest religion, 
and, in the final overthrow and dispersion of their 
most religious branch, transferred it to the custody of 
the Aryan races, who have carried it with them in all 
the onward progress of civilization, so other obscure 
races outside of the European and American families 
may hereafter take it and kindle it again to a light 
and glory never yet witnessed in the history of our 
races. 

It is evident we have in Christianity enough forces 
to reform the world, and that for the believer is suffi- 
cient. 

In a struggle like this in New York, with deeply- 
planted poverty and crime and all their transmitted 
and inherited evils, the worker does not, of course, ex- 
pect to see many triumphs. He labors for a distant 
future. He is happy in following in the footsteps of 
his Master, even far away; and if he can but dry upa 
few tears, or bring smiles to the weary faces of the un- 
fortunate, or, above all, place children where a better 
life shall begin and inherited influences be counteract- 
ed, and the power of Christian sympathy reach the 
young soul, he will be satisfied. The “ Friend of the 
Poor” is with him, and his highest aspiration is to do 
the work of the Master among those whom man had 
forgotten. 

In such labors, especially among children, there are 
incessant special encouragements—childhood has such 
immense and boundless eapacities. Continual in- 
stances occur of marked and hopeful change and im- 
provement. Gradually experience teaches that cer- 
tain defined methods will bring about certain general 
fixed moral results: and that the ratio of crime to a 
neglected population is by no means a fixed one, but 
may be gradually diminished by proper preventive 
measures. 

The ratios of crime to population and of benevolence 
to the number of the fortunate classes have a comple- 
mentary relation—the higher the former, the less the 
latter; and any increase of the latter diminishes the 
first. Fortunately, even under the fatalist view, there 
is as much fixedness in the amount of human virtue 
proportioned to numbers as that of human vice and 
misery. 

Of the labors of the New York Children’s Aid Society 
a whole volume could be written, showing the indi- 
vidual instances of children who have come forth from 
criminal families and the vilest haunts and who are 
now grown up in virtue and purity, and sometimes in- 
spired by religion. 

In a New England college at the present time will be 
found a student, fitting himself to be a minister and 
missionary, who was a vagrant street-child and train- 
ing to be a petty thief, but was picked up and sent toa 
Western home, where, with his own hand and with 
little assistance, he has educated himself. He has left 
very good business prospects in the West, and is cut- 
ting his own way in order to be able tw serve others as 
others have served him. There are many instances as 
hopeful and honorable as this among these lads, and 
we have in our own schools female teachers who have 
come from this class and who are devoting their lives 
to the good of humanity. Many other equally cheer- 
ing instances come also from the West of the vagrant 
little girl grown up to be the pure and respected wife 
and mother. 

DECREASE OF CRIME. 

But we have broader and more thorough grounds of 
encouragement, Our country readers may not, per- 
haps, know that the legal offense ‘‘ vagrancy ’’ includes 
among city boys and girls much that is most danger- 
ous to character and certain to lead to great crimes. 

When a little girl is arrested or imprisoned in New 
York for vagrancy, it means that she either has no 
home or friends, or has run away from them. She has 
begun to frequent low theaters and dance-houses; she 
sleeps in boxes and stairways; she is acquiring bold 
manners and wild habits. If she bas a virtuous father 
or mother, she is forgetting their wise counsels and 
earnest prayers; if she has (as is more probable) idle 





and drunken parents, she is merely reaping what they 
have sowed. The influences of school or sober indus- 
try or of religion are not reaching her. She is begin- 
ning tbe saddest and most hopeless career known to 
mortal life—that of the abandoned woman. 

The arrests or imprisonments of females for “ va- 
grancy”’ in a large city are the indicators of the great- 
er or less amount of terrible crime and misery among 
girls and women. How stands in New York this meas- 
ure of human weakness and wretchedness? It should 
be noted that there arg two different records of crime 
in New York—one by the police and one by the prison 
authorities; one of arrests and one of commitments. 
The two do not correspond, but each is a measure of 
the city’s crime. 

The following were the arrests of females for va- 
grancy in 1860, and in the last year to whose reports we 
have access: 
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Or, looking to imprisonments of female_thieves, there 
were in 

890 commitments. 
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We have the classification of those under 15 years 
only since 1862. There were in 


Eee rey ee 373 commitments under 15, 
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From 16 to 20 years there were of females in 
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During the eleven years over which these records run, 
there was an increase of the population of New York 
of twenty-two per cent. According to the natural 
growth of crime, each one of these figures of arrests 
or imprisonments should have increased over one-fifth. 
In place of that we find a diminution of over five 
thousand commitments for vagrancy in 1870 as com- 
pared with 1860. 

It would be difficult for the human mind to estimate 
the vast amount of misery, and temptation, and crime 
represented by those five thousand names which 
through the manifold efforts of Christian charity 
have been stricken from the dark rolls of the prisons. 
How many a wandering, bomeless girl would have 
been among them just beginning her life of crime! 
How much pain and heart-wrenching is saved in the 
diminution of those figures! How much homelessness, 
and poverty, and despair! How much temptation to 
others! How many happy and useful women have 
been taken from that throng through the slow-acting 
influences of preventive Christian charity. 

This rich fruit, this lessening of the number of child- 
faces behind prison-bars, this rescuing of young girls 
from unspeakable shame, this diminishing of that sad 
multitude who live in crime and die in misery beneath 
the surface of society, is the harvest of many silent 
and humble labors of men and women who have spent 
years in patiently seeking to raise up the degraded, ta 
teach the ignorant, and to represent Christ to the 
abandoned and dangerous classes of society. 

It justifies our claim that Christianity contains forces 
adapted to meet and cure the worst evils of modern 
society, and that juvenile crime can be checked. 








REMARKS ON DR. EDWARD BEECH- 
ERS ARTICLES ON RETRIBUTION. 


By Rev. Enocnu Ponpn, D.D. 
No. I. 


URING the last few months, Dr. Edward 
Beecher has published an elaborate series of 
articles (twenty-eight in all) in the Christian Union 
on “ The History of the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribu- 
tion.”” That these articles display much ability and 
learning, and contain much useful information, I 
hardly need say. And yet there are statements in 
them which require consideration, and which (as at 
present informed) I cannot accept. In what follows, 
I propose, not a complete review of this long series of 
articles, but to refer to some points which seem to me 
exceptionable, and candidly {to state and urge my 
objections. 

In his first number,* .Dr. B. considers the doctrine 
of retribution as set forth in the Old Testament, and 
insists that ‘‘the only form of retribution there 
presented was temporal, and did not refer to the 
spirit word or a future state.” Now, it is true, that 
the promises and threatenings of the Mosaic law were 
mostly temporal. They were so, I have supposed, 
because they pertained to the theocracy which had 
now been established, and were issued by God as their 
chosen civil ruler and head. In the capacity of civil 





*In the Christian Union for June Ith, 1873. 
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ruler, it might have been as improper for God to 


enforce his commands by references to the future 
world, as it would be for civil rulers now to do the 
same. Yet we cannot say, with Dr. B., that ‘“‘God’s 
whole governmental system for four thousand years, 
so far as express promises or threats are concerned, 
conveys no knowledge or thought of a future life, 
or of any retribution beyond this world.” To give 
but a single example: How will Dr. B. interpret, 
in consistency with his declaration, parts of the 
18th and 33d chapters of Ezekiel? The general scope 
of these chapters is to affirm, in opposition to the 
eavils of evil men, that he who serves God and does 
his will shall surely live: while ‘‘ the soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.’ Now, what are the life and the death 
here spoken of? Not, surely, temporal life and death; 
for then the good man would never suffer temporal 
dissolution. He would live in this world forever. The 
life and the death referred to in these and similar pas- 
asges must look beyond this present world. They 
must be eternal life and death. 

We admit that a future retribution is not so clearly 
revealed in the Old Testament as in the New. And 
yet Moses and the prophets were not silent on the sub- 
ject. Daniel predicted the final resurrection, when 
*“those that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt.’’ (Chap. xii., 2.) And when the rich 
man in hell desired that Lazarus might be sent back to 
earth to warn his brethren, ‘lest they also come to 
this place of torment,’’ Abraham replied, ** There is no 
need of it. They have Moses and the prophets; let 
them hear them.” On supposition that Moses and the 
prophets have nothing to say of a future retribution, 
the reply of Abraham would have been quite imper- 
tinent. 

In his second number, Dr. B. traces the history of 
retribution in the time of the Maccabees, and onward 
towards the coming of Christ. He finds here con- 
clusive evidence of a belief in the future glory and 
happiness of the righteous, and of a terrible retribu- 
tion for the wicked.* 

In his next number—the third—Dr. B. continues his 
investigations of the doctrine of retribution in the 
ages immediately preceding the coming of Christ. In 
this period the Old Testament was translated into 
Greek; the Jews were widely dispersed in the East, in 
Egypt, and in Greece; and the sects of Pharisees and 
Sadducees had their origin. The Pharisees held fast 
the doctrines of the resurrection, and of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, while the Sadducees 
rejected both. 

In his four succeeding numbers, Dr. B. institutes 
the inquiry, whether the Jews, in the time of the 
Maccabees, and onward, received their knowledge of 
the resurrection and a future retribution from the 
heathen, among whom they were dispersed, or from 
their sacred writings and patriarchal ancestors; and 
he triumphantly proves, in opposition to Mr. Alger 
and others, that it must have come from the latter. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt that the Israelites had 
a knowledge of these important subjects from the 
earliest times. Where did they think that Enoch and 
Elijah went, if there is no spiritual, eternal world? 
It is expressly said.of Abraham, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, that he “looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.”’ (Chap. 
ii., 10.) On these four numbers we offer no strictures. 
In them the truth is learnedly and eloquently vindi- 
cated. 

In his eighth number, Dr. B. enters upon an exami- 
nation of what he calls the apocalyptic writings. In 
two of these writers, viz., Philo the Jew, and the 
author of The Ascension of Isaiah, he thinks he finds 
the annihilation of the wicked. But we are not satis- 
fied that it is taught in either. Both speak of the 
final destruction of the wicked, much after the man- 
ner of the sacred writers. Indeed, their language is 
not so strong as that used by some of the prophets. 
See Malachi iv., 1. Both represent the wicked as 
destroyed at the close of the judgment, in the general 
conflagration and destruction of the earth. But the 
earth, though destroyed, is not annihilated; neither is 
this true of wicked men. We are the more convinced 
that the author of The Ascension of Isaiah does not 
teach the annihilation of the wicked since he speaks 
expressly, in another connection, of their going away 
to “ the torments of Gehenna, the place of everlasting 
punishment.” + 

In his ninth number, Dr. B. quotes the Sibylline 
verses as favoring the doctrine of universal restora- 
tion. But what are the Sibylline verses, and who was 
their author? We answer, no one in particular. 
Some of them were written by ancient heathens; some 
by Jews; and some by Christians. They belong also to 
different ages; some having been written long before 
the coming of Christ, and some long afterwards. They 
must have been tacked together by some one who 
lived as late as the fourth century, and who, in order 
to make out an appearance of unity, has added here 
and there some connecting passages. Prof. Stuart 
describes them as a “real mish-mash from different 
ages and authors, all thrust together into the same 
piece, being united by some transition verses from a 
later hand.” It cannot be of much importance what 
such a production says in regard to the future state 
of the wicked, nor would it be likely to be consistent 


, *B8ee Wisdom of Solomon, chap. y. 
+In Stuart on the Apocalypse, vol. 1., p. 41. 
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with itself. Dr. B. quotes a passage in which the 
wicked, after the judgment, are represented as re- 
stored, in answer to the prayers of the righteous. 
Prof. Stuart quotes another, in which they are said to 
“‘eo away to their final and eternal ruin and misery.” 

In his tenth and eleventh numbers, Dr. B. finds the 
doctrine of eternal punishment in the book of Enoch, 
and in what is called the fourth book of Esdras—both 
of them apocryphal writings, dating back almost or 
quite to the age of the apostles. 

In his twelfth number, Dr. B. sets forth the state of 
opinion among the Jews as to the future world, in 
the time of our Saviour. The Sadducees, we, know, 
rejected the idea of a future state altogether; but the 
Pharisees believed in the resurrection and judgment, 
and in an eternal retribution for both the righteous 
and the wicked. Josephus says expressly that the 
Pharisees held to the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. ‘They were never raised from Hades. They 
could never enter into other bodies. They were con- 
fined in an everlasting prison. They were subject to 
eternal punishment.”’ 

Dr. Beecher’s thirteenth number is introductory to 
his history of the doctrine of retribution in the Chris- 
tian ages. He quotes writers of different schools—Mr. 
Lecky, Prof. Shedd, Messrs. Constable and Hudson, 
annihilationists, and Dr. Ballou, author of the Ancient 
History of Universalism—to show what diverse and 
contradictory opinions have been promulgated. In 
conclusion, he says: “‘We do not propose to go over 
all this ground, fighting our way as wego. We propose 
rather, first ofall, to begin with the account of the last 
judgment given by Christ, and the views taken of it in 
the early church, and to give a history of the inter- 
pretation of the leading word in that passage, the word 
aionios, translated everlasting and eternal. A true 
view of the historical sense of this word is the only 
key to much of the writing of the fathers, which 
would be contradictory without it.’’ This introduces 
us to Dr. Beecher’s numbers—the 14th, 15th, 26th, and 
27th, in which he gives us the interpretation of aionios, 
We shall be under the necessity of considering these 
numbers somewhat at length. 





THE CHILDREN’S SABBATH. 
By Mrs. EpwArRD ASHLEY WALKER. 


HERE are few thoughtful Christians among us 
who are not at heart sorely perplexed by the di- 
verse opinions current in sermons, prayers, tract and 
Sunday-school literature, platform oratory, and social 
circles, in regard to the proper mode of observing the 
Sabbath, and, most of all, by the amazing discrepancy 
between theory and practice almost universal. 

The most scrupulous Zealot of to-day must admit that 
his own standard of Sabbath observance differs im- 
mensely from that of the fuileless Israelites of Moses’s 
time—as our Lord’s differed, indeed—but differs again 
from the Master’s in degree if not in kind. It is said 
that when the Sandwich Islanders first heard the 
Fourth Commandment, they were much impressed, 
and when next the holy day came around they attired 
themselves in their choicest finery, and then, accoutered 
as they were, devoutly went to bed till Monday morn- 
ing. 

Perhaps the “ working" Christian’s extreme in our 
day is scarcely less incongruous with what seemed to 
the elders of Israel to be the Divine intent of the com- 
mandment than was this literalism of the Hawaiians. 

In our cities, at least, prayer-meetings, parochial and 
mission-schools, and preaching-services, succeed each 
other in hot haste. Individual rest and re-collection 
are impossible; still more hopeless is any attempt at 
houschold reunion for the purpose of instruction and 
enjoyment because of the pressure of public duties. 

Indeed, Christian households in the city scarcely see 
each other’s faces on Sunday, except at table, and then 
one is reminded rather of the Jewish Passover than of 
God's rest from creation, or God’s people’s “rest which 
remaineth.” 

Food is hastily snatched by those whose loins are girt 
for instant flight, and when the dispersed finally gather 
around the home altar at night, all are in a state of 
collapse, physical, mental, and spiritual, so that 

** Hosannas languish on their tongue, 
And their devotion dies,” 
in yawns of weariness and utter emptiness. 

Not clergymen alone, but multitudes of their flocks, 
go to their beds at night, and arise on Monday morning 
more thoroughly depressed and depleted than by all 
the previous six days of toil. 

Now this surely is neither Moses’s Sabbath of rest 
from work, nor Christ’s Sabbath “made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath,”’ yet its evils, and, indeed, all 
evils which only touch the adult Sabbath-keeper, are 
of comparatively limited extent and injuriousness. 
The one awful phase of the Sabbath question is, How 
shall we teach the Fourth Commandment to our chil- 
dren? Be assured their little souls have long been 
vexed by the discrepancies and contradictions of which 
we have spoken, and it is to be feared that in many in- 
stances their more sensitive conscience may have been 
fatally hurt by what their elders have contrived to 
ride over rough-shod, or to ingeniously evade. 

Tommy, absorbed in reading the tragical story of 
some boy who went boating on a Sunday and was 
punitively drowned, is called off to take a Sunday af- 





ternoon’s walk in the fields with his papa, the deacon, 
and his mamma, the superintendent of the infant 
Sunday-school whose library furnished Tommy's 
book. 

As he trots on between his calmly unconscious pa- 
rents, is it strange that his heart should be tortured by 
speculations and fears as to precisely where the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of the sin of Sabbath-breaking be- 
gins, and why it should be safe to work one’s legs in 
gentle exercise on the Lord’s day, and deadly to move 
one’s arms like the wretched oarsman whose doom 
still makes his callow flesh creep with apprehension ? 

Across the way sits, Bible in hand, the good widow's 
son James, and as he flattens his nose against the win- 
dow to see the last of this family party as they walk 
peacefully on through the sunlight, while the songs of 
birds and the incense of flowers ascends on every side, 
what shall be his innermost thought? Horror over 
Tommy’s sin and self-gratulation over his own rigid 
righteousness, or envy of his neighbor's freedom and a 
determination to stealthily follow when he can escape 
from durance vile? Shall he regard his mother, whose 
traditional Sabbath, though unspeakably precious to 
her from habit and temperament and tender associa- 
tion, has no light or sweetness for the growing boy— 
shall he regard her as a selfish tyrant or a foolish old 
fogy, or, together with himself, as “ faithful found 
among the faithless, faithful only”’ they? These are 
not idle questions; they take hold upon eternal princi- 
ples, ‘‘ Truth in the inward parts,” filial honor, Chris- 
tian charity, and humility. 

When James’s New England mother was young, they 
knew precisely what was “required ”’ and what “ for- 
bidden” in the Fourth Commandment. Was it not lined 
off and minutely labelled in the catechism so that no 
fool need err? Moreover, what was taught on a Sat- 
urday night was not, then, so sure of the blunt contra- 
diction before the Sabbath’s sun had set which in 
these times of vague interpretation follows every at- 
tempt at arbitrary prohibition. 

When the zealous Methodist rebuked her sister in the 
church for the dainty plume of her hat, the culprit re- 
monstrated: ‘But you wear artificial flowers your- 
self!” “Oh, yes, to be sure; but one must draw the 
line somewhere and I draw it at—feathers!"’ Now is 
it not true that many of the interpretations of the 
Fourth Commandment, whether “said or sung” in 
the religious literature of our generation, continue to 
ordain (it is not for me to say whether righteously or 
not) this kind of line-drawing, long after the practice 
of Christian adults has ceased to conform in any de- 
gree to its precisions? If so, is it not time to rectify 
and reunite this divergent practice and preaching even 
at the cost of the stoning of the stick-gatherers, or of 
an expurgation or utter auto da fé of all the line- 
drawing literature and oratory which dares shut in 
with its own metes and bounds the blessed liberty of 
the Christian Sabbath? 

This is no plea for contemptuous license, but for 
righteousness and candid truth. Except the salvation 
it commemorates, the Lord’s Day is God’s best gift to 
a weary, heavy-laden world. It has boundaries—im- 
mutable boundaries—ordained by the Lord Himself: 
WHEREFORE IT IS LAWFUL TO DO WELL ON THE SAB- 
BATH DAy. 

Our question now is, whether rejoicing as we do 
from week to week to enter into its blessed enclosure 
ourselves, we might not safely suffer the little children 
to come also, and forbid them not by legal threats and 
Rabbinical gins and pit-falls? How shall we, by pre- 
cept and example, teach the Fourth Commandment to 
our children? 





FEDERAL STREET. 
By 8S. J. BARROows. 


T was a part of the daily programme at the 

great Boston Jubilee to close with one of our best 
hymn tunes, the vast audience uniting with the orches- 
tra and the great chorus to swell the sound. Some 
tunes were given with good effect. Others could not 
hold so much noise; their bottoms fell out, and what 
music was in them escaped under cover of the big 
organ and the artillery. But one day—I think it was 
the President’s day—the Coliseum was crowded from 
end to end with an immense multitude, chorus, am- 
phitheater, galleries, aisles, and corridors were filled to 
overflowing,—sixty thousand people present at the 
lowest estimate. The programme was good. At last 
came the hymn. It was “Federal Street.’’ An old 
man took the conductor's stand and led it. It was the 
man who composed it. At a single motion from his 
baton the great organ gave its mighty utterance, and 
orchestra and chorus, and then the vast audience, took 
up the strain, and never was a hymn ushered to the 
skies on such a swelling tide of harmony. Perhaps it 
was because the great multitude were for the first time 
thoroughly prepared to sing grandly so simple and 
artless a tune. 

I doubt if a dozen people in that audience knew how 
that hymn which was sung with so much effect came 
into being, and I have wondered whether there were 
any there too pious to sing it had they known, The 
man who composed it—what shall I say he was? He 
was once a college student, then a school-teacher, a 
principal of an academy, a lecturer, and public edu- 
cator; then Adjutant-general of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, agent and manager of a great cotton mill, 
then mayor of the city in which he lived, and, if I must 
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say it, a member of the legislature. For five years, the 
time limited by law, he was Treasurer of his State, and 
but recently at the head of the Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau, which has done so much to throw light on the 
condition of its laboring-classes. Through all these 
varied employments, from the time when, at ten years 
of age, he sang in the choir of Park Street church, yes, 
from the time when he sung Hotham and Handel’s 
Christmas Tune on his mother’s knee, he has always 
been a child or man with music in his soul; and I have 
heard him say that of the fruits of his life-labor he 
enjoys none so much as the gratification which seizes 
him when, going into some little country church far 
away from home, he is suddenly surprised by hearing 
one of his own tunes sung by choir and people. 

When he went to Harvard, at the early age of four- 
teen, his father tried to restrain his musical disposi- 
tion. The old gentleman had conscientious scruples 
against the use of musical instruments, and also natur- 
ally feared that his boy’s passion for these would take 
too much time from his other studies. But his father 
might as well have tried to stop a volcano with his 
fiat as to smother his son’s love of music. In a surrep- 
titious way it learned the tones of the flute and the 
clarionet, and came out on the violoncello, though 
never when the father was expected at the college. 
Subsequently the youth left Harvard for Dartmouth, 
where he graduated, and, after leaving college, learned 
the mysteries of the piano and the organ. 

So he got used to calling music out of strings and 
pipes, but had not learned to call it out of himself. 
He was thirty-one years of age before he knew how. 
One afternoon he was sitting in his library reading 
Theodore Hook’s novel, Passion and Principle, an 
affecting story terminating with the saddest results. 
He became deeply absorbed in the book, and read it to 
its close. Laying down the volumeand walking about 
the floor, thinking of what he had read, Mrs. Steele’s 
beautiful hymn, beginning, 


**So fades the lovely, blooming flower "’, 
came to his mind. As he said over the last verse, 
“Then gentle patience smiles on pain,’’ 


an unbidden melody floated into his mind. He was 
not attempting composition; but, without effort, the 
words somehow melted into music. He sat down to 
his piano and played the tune, adding the harmonies. 
He hastily put it on paper, and then, with a modesty 
which many tune-makers would do well to imitate, 
threw it into a drawer, where it remained unsung for 
more than two years. At the end of that time Dr. 
Lowell Mason, to whom the Christian cburch in this 
country owe an everlasting debt, was teaching music 
toa large class of youngand old at Salem, Mass., where 
our author lived. One evening Dr. Mason asked if any 
one had attempted composition; if so, he would be 
happy to examine their productions. Our musician 
bethought himself of his tune in the drawer and pro- 
duced it. Dr. Mason was greatly pleased with it, and 
asked the privilege of publishing it in the Boston Acad- 
emy collection of church music. 

Of course the composer was only too glad to consent; 
but what should he nameit? It did pot take a good 
husband long to determine. ‘I will name it after my 
wife,” he said. Until then, he had, perhaps, never 
thought what an unromantic name his wife had. Just 
think of calling a tune “Sally”! No, that would never 
do. Composers of tunes have been remarkably freein 
trifling with nomenclature, but this was too much! 
He tried every way to poetize the name, but it was no 
use. He had already changed bis wife’s name as much 
as the laws of Massachusetts require. To change it 
further outraged his sense of justice. 

It cost a struggle to keep “Sally ” out of the hymn- 
book; but, justly or unjustly, she was excluded. The 
husband, no doubt, forgot what a royal name Sally is 
in the Hebrew, and that if he had called the tune 
**Princess,”’ his royal wife would have been justified, 
and the hymn-book would not have been disgraced. 
However, he compromised by naming the tune after 
the street in Salem on which his wife lived, and where 
she had been brought up. And we haveall been thank- 
ful to Henry K. Oliver ever since, not for the name, 
for a tune by any other name would sound as sweet, 
but for this sweet melody, which, if not the most artis- 
tic or most beautiful, was still the first born of many 
children. 

The success of ‘‘ Federal Street’? encouraged the pro- 
duction of ‘Harmony Grove,” ‘ Morning,” ‘* Walnut 
Grove," “Elkton,” “‘ Vesper,” “‘Hudson,” and ‘ Bea- 
con Street’’—which many of the General’s friends 
think his best production. Gen. Oliver afterwards 
published a collection of church music, also several 
motets. ‘Lord of all power and might,” “‘ Praise the 
Lord, O my soul,” “I will arise and go to my father,” 
“How manifold are thy works, O Lord,” many chants, 
a Te Deum in F. and a great variety of other composi- 

tions. 

General Oliver, who is now 73 years of age, is an ear- 
nest and devout member of the Unitarian Church at 
Salem, but he is no more sectarian in his theology than 
in his melodies, which I think have never been sus- 
pected of heresy. All over the land, in churches great 
and small, orthodox and otherdox, his sweet tunes 
help to lift the soul to God. Does not this, like the 
hymns of Watts, Whittier, Wesley, Mrs. Steele and 
Sarah Adams, which are the property of no sect, but 
belong to the church universal, indicate that the true 
basis of Christian union is to be found in oneness of 
sentiment, in oneness of heart, rather than in oneness 





of opinion about things which will always seem differ- 
ent as long as men look at them through different 
eyes? 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








THE HAMPTON ANNIVERSARY. ~ 
HAMPTON, VA., June 11. 


HIS has been a white day in the calendar of 

Hampton Institute. The anniversaries, in them- 
selves completely successful, have been crowned with 
the special triumph of the dedication of Virginia Hall, 
the new and beautiful edifice charmed into existence 
by the Jubilee Singers. About nine o’clock your cor- 
respondent left Old Point Comfort with General Arm- 
strong and a goodly company of elect visitors in the 
little Hampton steamer for College Wharf. As we 
steamed up the beautiful inlet, resembling in its 
soft loveliness of scenery an English lake, General 
Armstrong pointed out to us with honest pride his 
two-hundred-acre farm, already under high culture, 
and with its thorough-bred stock and improved im- 
plements, its vegetable gardens and promising young 
orchards of pears, apples, cherries, plums and peaches, 
an agricultural educator for far and near. The 
General himself is a powerful educator, simply by 
his unconscious presence. Erect, lithe, wiry and alert, 
with a keenly observing grey eye, and a soldier’s port, 
every muscle and nerve tingling with energy, it is evi- 
dent enough that he must be an inspiring foree—cer- 
tainly a great desideratum, considering the African 
temperament and this enervating climate and the Old 
Dominion habits. As we plodded slowly and perspir- 
ingly up to Academic Hall, with umbrella in one hand 
and fan in the other, the contrast was suggested be- 
tween ‘‘ the stern and rock-bound coast”’ and this soft, 
dreamy, tenderly bewitching landscape, and we won- 
dered whether the Yankee energy wouldn’t have to 
succumb a little, and the Pilgrim character be after a 
while more or less modified by siestas. It made our 
hearts leap up to feel the gentle welcome that shone 
out in the beaming faces of the colored youth who 
stood on either side, our guard of honor. We first 
took a general survey of the building. The topmost 
rooms are at present used for dormitories, awaiting 
the more suitable accommodations of Virginia Hall. 
Several cots occupied each room ranged somewhat in 
hospital fashion, and all the appointments revealed 
neatness, simplicity and order. 

We then visited the printing office, which is furnish- 
ed by the munificence of R. Hoe & Co. with a beautiful 
press worth $2,250, and well supplied with type by the 
gift of Farmer, Little & Co. The Southern Workman, 
a handsome pictorial monthly, devoted to the indus- 
trial classes of the South, is issued from this press. 
Here, under the competent management of Mr. W. J. 
Butterfield, a training is furnished for students desir- 
ing it in newspaper and book-work. 

Two or three hours were next occupied in inspecting 
the various class-rooms, where recitations were con- 
ducted by the respective teachers in reading, book- 
keeping, arithmetic, algebra, history, geography, and 
natural philosophy, with free questioning by the visi- 
tors. Dr. Ormiston, of New York, especially took in 
hand several of the classes with the view of testing 
their actual command of knowledge. His own great 
satisfaction in the results was shared by us all. While 
the memory seemed to be better developed than the 
logical and inventive faculties, there was a lively and 
eager interest, and an amount of acquisition which 
augured the best results from this noble experiment. 
Particularly commendable was the reading. It was 
characterized to a remarkable degree by feeling, the 
fitness of tone and emphasis to the thought. 

The rhetorical exercises were attended by an audi- 
ence that completely filled the great assembly-room, 
and largely composed of colored people, to whom it 
must be the grandest stimulus and education. It is 
this also to the white Virginians, to whom a model 
school of this high order and with such various and 
complete appointments is an entire novelty. We 
noticed one of these who wore a signally unhappy and 
suspicious look, but gradually brightened up through 
the day. Meeting him at evening as a hotel acquaint- 
ance, he proved to be an editor of the Richmond En- 
quirer. ‘“‘ I came,” said he, “ greatly prejudiced against 
the school, and expecting to blow it up; but Iam con- 
vinced. I yield my prejudices. It is doing a noble 
work for the colored people.” 

The original speeches and essays were characterized 
by simplicity, good sense, and genuine moral earnest- 
ness. There seemed to be one underlying thought— 
that of grateful appreciation of their great advantages 
combined with personal responsibility for them as on 
trial for their people. As one of them said, ‘“‘ We shall 
endeavor to thank you by imparting unto others. We 
shall aim to work manfully, and thus prove that we do 
appreciate your kindness. We shall try to dispel the 
ignorance of our people, and to diffuse among them a 
pure morality. We are well aware that we can do 
nothing without the help of God.” A tissue of relig- 
ious feeling ran through all their sentiments. Another 
sentiment was noticeable—an amiable feeling towards 
their former masters. Every one of the speakers had 
been once a slave. While they gave their Northern 
friends the prominent place in their salutations, there 
were also salutations for their “kind Southern 
friends,’ and not a single word of upbraiding or re- 
proach. It is plain enough that out of these students 











orators will come from time to time. Their tones are 
deep and round and sweet, and full of that natural 
feeling which weds the word to the thought, and sup- 
plies the magnetism to eloquence. It wasa proud and 
touching hour when the diplomas were given, aud they 
were sent forth with tremulous words and the fervent 
benediction of the venerable President of Trustees, 
George Whipple, of New York. { 

The afternoon was occupied by the dedication ser- 
vices. The band of the Artillery School from the fort- 
ress discoursed magnificent music, and after a genuine 
address of welcome by a colored student, speeches were 
made by Drs. Ormiston and Dyer of New York, Dr. 
Armstrong of Norfolk, Senator Allen of Virginia, Gen- 
eral Howard, Dr. Ruffner, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Rev. Mr. Blyden, a colored mis- 
sionary clergyman from Africa, and Rey. Thos. K. Fes- 
senden of Connecticut. 

Dr. Ormiston with his Scotch fervor and coruscating 
rhetoric, and most genial fatherliness of advice, made 
an educational address grandly comprehensive and in- 
spiring, and rather lengthy. The marked speeches of 
the afternoon of public interest were by Dr. Arm- 
strong, an old and thoroughly respected divine of 
Norfolk, and by Dr. Ruffner, ex-slaveholders and gen- 
tlemen of the highest old Virginia type. Dr. Arm- 
strong said that the occasion reminded him of atime 
when he got lost in attempting to ascend a mountain. 
Bewildered and discouraged, his spirits were suddenly 
elated by meeting an old friend. ‘‘How came you 
here? You live the other side of the mountain.” “Yes,"’ 
he replied, ‘‘and I came up the other side, and we are 
met upon the top.” ‘So, friends from the distant 
North, we meet from different sides upon the top of the 
mountain.’”’ And then with most winning courtesy and 
graceful oratory, the Southern doctor extended the 
friendly grasp and gave the heartiest approval of the 
Institute, its managers and its work. ‘Friends from 
the North, you are striking in the right place. If there 
is one thing we desire, it is to educate teachers, and 
the right teachers; as the experience of missions teaches 
that the missionaries do well to raise up a native and 
permanent ministry, so here, what we want is a native 
body of teachers, such as you are raising up.” 

Dr. Ruffner began by saying that if there was any- 
thing he never expected to do in his life it was to love 
General Howard. Then a hearty hand-shake with the 
General which brought down the house. 

“And now,’ resumed the Doctor, ‘I expect to ex- 
press some sentiments that I don’t believe General 
Howard will agree with. But we understand each 
other well enough to say just what we think. I don't 
believe that either of us is prepared to do just the right 
thing.” He then told about one of his old servants 
who never would accept manumission, though freely 
offered him, who was a preacher and always finding 
analogies in the Bible between the history of the Jews 
and that of his people, and who &t one time in the war 
most solemnly informed him that the time was at hand 
when the Lord was going to let his people go with a 
mighty hand and an outstretched arm. The Doctor 
had been since obliged to believe it. And now he 
wanted to carry along this Bible analogy. ‘‘ How did 
the Almighty deal with the rescued Israelites?’ He 
forbade them to mingle with other people. Suddenly 
delivered from slavery, he put them under a special 
training. In fine, Dr. Ruffner’s theory, as very ingen- 
iously elaborated, was, that, in order to the best devel- 
opment of the freedmen, we should carefully study 
God’s ways in training Israel for the promised land. It 
should not be hurried; it should be peculiar, specially 
adapted to their peculiar character and history. We 
should not curse this people by putting them into 
Anglo-Saxon molds, and by encouraging to take posi- 
tions in advance of their fitness for them, so leading to 
disastrous reactions and to the mutual unbappiness 
and ruin of both races. The practical inference from 
the Doctor’s elaborate and able argument was, the 
ruinous folly of the * Civil Rights” policy, and the de- 
sirableness of an agricultural peasantry who should 
stay at home and mind their own business. 

One of the very best speeches of the occasion was 
that of the colored missionary, a pure black, Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Blyden. His doctrine was that the noblest 
aspiration and tbe truest development of the black 
man was to fit himself to go back to his ancestral land, 
and to assist in the regeneration of Africa. ‘‘ Henever 
can find here his true manhood as an underling, an 
imitator and parasite of the Anglo Saxon. The black 
race never can be absorbed in the Caucasian. There 
has been mixed blood enough. Let it stay here. The 
mulatto can never be persuaded to go to Africa, and 
he is not wanted there. But the real black man feels 
it in his bones, and he will go, sooner or later. God has 
a !providential work for him, a work for his own race 
better and nobler thap he can ever accomplish here.” 

‘“‘“How do you like that?” we asked a colored man 
upon the stage. ‘Don't like it at all. Don’t believe 
it. I’m an American, not an African, don’t know 
much about that country over there; I’m going to live 
here in my own country.” 

There could be no better educational movement for 
the whole South than to set this Hampton Institute, 
anniversary, singers, farm, thorough-breds, Gen. Arm- 
strong and all, on wheels and set it perambulating 
around. The majority of the people that “accept the 
situation” don’t understand it to involve an imme- 
diate and pressing necessity for common education. 
They never saw such a school as Hampton Institute, 
and have not the least conception of it. We of the 
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North ought to hasten for our own sakes, as well as 
theirs, to multiply such schools, with the certainty that 
they will commend themselves in time, just as Hamp- 
ton has, to the good will of the South, and the best 
interests of the whole country. 


Veeture-Room Calk, 
HENRY Wann BEECHER. 


THE BEAUTY OF CHRIST. 
FrmDaAy Evenina, June 5, 1874. 
DO not know as it is possible in a low state of 
human nature to present the divine character so 
that it shall seem lovely to men. I remember very 
well reading, when I was a boy, the experiences of 
eminent Christians; how they fought against God; 
with what rage they opposed the law of God; and 
how, finally, when they were subdued, and their will 
was broken, the character of God blazed out before 
them in such transcendent loveliness that they were 
full of rapture, song and celebration. I supposed, in 
all my youth, that the only medium through which 
we could look upon God and see anything beautiful 
was a foregoing struggle. 

When I consider the way in which the character of 
God (perhaps necessarily at certain stages of develop- 
ment) has been presented; and especially when I con- 
sider the theory with which it has been coupled as to the 
philosophy of creation, of providence, of salvation, I 
confess that Ido not wonder that men did fight against 
God; I confess that the best instincts of men and their 
best reason ought to have made them oppose it; and 
my impression is that when they had been brought, 
under peculiar appliances, into a high moral conflict, 
and when, at last, they broke down and submitted to 
the will of God, really it was not the same God that 
ghey had been fighting, but was a new disclosure. 

It is contrary to human nature that you should 
love that which is not lovely, or that you should ad- 
mire that which is not admirable. The law of admira- 
tion and of love is established just as much as the law 
of gravity, the law of light, or any other great natural 
law; and every representation of God must substan- 
tially conform to it. 

Now the character of God, the divine as exhibited 
through the Lord Jesus, ought to take precedence of 
every other conceivable thing on earth. There ought 
to be no thought possible to the human soul, that 
should be so large, so full, so resplendent on every 
side, as the thought of the character of God as pre- 
sented in Jesus Christ; and I hold it to be the duty of 
every preacher, not simply to preach Christ rightly in 
the theological sense, not simply to anuex him at the 
right spot to the Godhead, not simply to present 
properly arranged the judicial or administrative or 
legislative functions of God, but to set forth the divine 
nature as beautiful. 

It is not enough to preach Christ orthodoxly. In 
other words, he does not preach Christ orthodoxly who 
does not make him beautiful. There is in him every- 
thing that we should desire. For he is intrinsically 
lovely and beautiful; and he impressed men accord- 
ingly when he was on earth. There must be, there- 
fore, such a mode of presenting Jesus Christ as shall 
produce the impression among men that he is beauti- 
ful and lovely, and more to be desired than any con- 
ceivable friend. 

Is that the way in which the character of Christ is 
set forth? I think that the worst of all possible meth- 
ods of setting forth the charatter of Christ is what may 
be called the analytical and fragmentary method. 
There are occasions for the analysis or dissection of 
the attributes of the divine nature; but that is anat- 
omy. Suppose I were to set up for a portrait painter, 
and should paint, first a skull; then, along side of it, an 
eye, with the various cords and muscles that belong to 
it, and that move it; and then another eye, with the 
various parts which belong to its organization; then 
one or two hairs so magnified as to show their struc- 
ture; and suppose, after thus representing the differ- 
ent organs connected with the human face, I should 
say to men, “‘ Now, put these together in your imagi- 
nation and you will have a beautiful person”? I 
would like to know how anybody could put together 
these ghastly elements in his imagination so as to make 
them seem beautiful. 

But there is precisely that analytic method employed 
in discussion and in discourse by which one attribute, 
and another, and another are described, that men are 
expected to sum up and call God. And in order to 
make it the more refreshing, there is the discussion, 
frequently, of the government in which this frag- 
mentary and dissected God is acting. 

I admit that there is a sphere for analyzing the 
character of God, and for dissecting the elements of 
the divine nature; but ordinarily that which men want 
is a living and unitary impression of God’s character ; 
and that is not produced by analysis and dissection. 
I hold that men are to take the character of God as 
the New Testament presents it, in its wholeness, as in- 
dicated by movements, by speech, by conduct dramat- 
ically portrayed, so that there shall be before men’s 
minds a clear representation of a rounded out and per- 
fected personality. 

So, then, when persons come to me, and say, “I can- 
not understand Christ: you tcll me that I must 
Yield myseif to the Saviour; but I have no conception 
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of him,’’ I send them to the New Testament, and I say 
to them, *“* Here are four lives written: read them, as 
you would read any other biography; read them, not 
in that most wretched of all ways, crumb by crumb, a 
chapter in the morning and achapter at night, soundly 
forgetting between times what you haveread. Reada 
whole life atasitting. It is notatask. It takes but 
little time. Read till you begin to get the effect of the 
whole presentation.””’ The New Testament is a book 
of nature as well as of grace; and the result of reading 
the whole delineation is the presentation of a living, 
loving, beautiful personal character. 

When men speak of Christ among themselves, they 
almost always speak of some act, as of his grace, or of 
his forgiveness. In other words, they more or less 
represent him in his official character. They represent 
his functions, rather than himself. But there is a differ- 
ent way of representing him. There is such a thing as 
speaking of your friends so as that one would never 
know what was their occupation. You may have a 
frieund whom you greatly love, and not be able to tell 
whether he is a banker, a painter, an architect, a me- 
chanic or a farmer. You may admire him and love 
him, and not know or think anything about his pur- 
suit. He has produced on your mind an impression of 
goodness, of generosity, of excellent social qualities, 
so that you esteem him for these, independent of his 
outward life or circumstances. His nature seems to 
have in it all that is rich and winning and attrac- 
tive; and it is a matter of indifference to you, so far 
as your judgment of him is concerned, what his occu- 
pation is. And the impression on others of your con- 
versation concerning such a person may give them a 
more exalted opinion of him than if you were to make 
an inventory of the duties that he performs, or of the 





business that he follows. 

Now, I think the conversation of men on the subject 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is apt to be a very poor pres- 
entation of him, because they talk theology, and not 
the living power and glory of asuperior personage. 

And there is another element which comes in— 
namely, what Christ has been to us, or how he has 
been identified with our personal experience. This is 
a very important element. It is the key-note of a 
very large part of the revelation in the New Testa- 
ment—that is to say, the Pauline. Such was the struc- 

ture of Paul’s mind, and such was its operation, that 
all truth with him had to come in the shape, more or 
less, of personal experience. There has been a ques- 
tion as to whether Paul wrote the Book of Hebrews. 
You might just as well say that there is a question 
whether I made the stars; for I could make the stars 
as weil as Paul could write the Book of Hebrews. 
There is a wide field of Scripture history and of expe- 
rience gone over in that book; and Paul’s mind could 
no more have presented those elements, as they are 
there presented, without any sort of reflection of his 
own personality, than a magnet could go through iron 
filings and not take them up. Such was the way in 
which he saw truth in its relations to him, that he goes 
on laughing, and crying, and groaning, and rejoicing 
all the way through his epistles, Whatever he saw or 
thought of as elements in the divine government or 
character are represented as coming through his per- 
sonal sympathy and experience. That is the reason why 
his egotism is not offensive. I, I, I, from beginning to 
end of his epistles, stand like the sentinels of the camp; 
they march in his writings as regiments on a battle- 
field; and no one is offended by them, because his 
egotism was that of one who lived and moved and had 
his being in Christ, and was hid in Christ continually. 

A person who has been living in the daily trust and 
sympathy and communion of Christ, whose imagina- 
tion has been colored, whose reason has had blood put 
into it, whose conscience has been toned and sweet- 
ened and enriched, whose affections have been exalted, 
whose horizon has been enlarged, the very pulsations 
of whose life have been from the heart of the Lord 
Jesus Christ—such a person, in speaking of Christ in 
connection with his own experience, can scarcely fail 
to present a beautiful and winning aspect. 

So it comes to pass that poor men and poor women, 
without culture, but with great natures, who have been 
converted and brought into sympathy with Christ, 
oftentimes make a presentation more powerful than 
can ever come from platform or from pulpit. I have 
received from a poor colored man, and in one or two 
cases from humble women, more powerful impressions 
of the reality and beauty and grandeur of Christ, 
when they have narrated what he has done for them, 
than from any other source, or from almost all other 
sources put together. 

Now then for us, it is said, “to live is Christ.” 
Whether we preach him from the letter or not, the re- 
sult of our preaching must be to make him “ the chief- 
est among ten thousand,” and the One ‘altogether 
lovely.” That which is lovely will, when it is held up, 
appear lovely to the moral culture of the race. If the 
character of Christ be presented to men in its intrinsic 
loveliness, they will feel it, whether they imitate or 
not; and we, as Christians, ought so to delineate Christ 
in our own personal experience, and in the thoughts 
that we utter in respect to him, that he shall be pre- 
sented to the imagination as the great Refuge of the 
universe, drawing men to him, and sympathizing with 
them in their care and sorrow and trouble. I am 

astonished when I see men turning to minor things 
instead of to Christ for comfort in their distress. 
If you take a candle and light it on a dark night, 





and set iton the rocks beneath a light-house tower, 


that is glowing and sending its light far out upon the 
ocean, neither the millers, nor the moths, nor the birds 
will touch the candle. The light above is so strong 
that they will all fly thither. And the mariner will 
not see the little spot of light of the candle, but will 
see the greater light of the tower. 

Men reverse all this. When they are in distress, in- 
stead of going to Christ, the greater light above, they 
go to the lesser light below—the minister, or father, or 
mother, or brother, or sister, or neighbor. They appeal 
for succor to weak, fallible human beings like them- 
selves, when right beyond these rises the majestic and 
exquisite form of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is the function of the church and of Christians to 
throw the light of Christ out into the world. Not that 
it is improper to use lower instrumentalities if you 
need them; but there is to be such a continuous pre- 
sentation of the glory of God in Jesus Christ that hun- 
dreds and thousands of men will, in their moments of 
want and distress, go directly to the throne of grace, 
and not resort to the mediation of any minister or any 
Christian. 





4 b - 
Hooks aud Authors. 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

The Life and Deathof John of Barneveld, Advocate of Tolland, 
With a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the 
Thirty Years’ War. By John Lothrop Motley. 2 volumes, 
New York: Harper & brothers. 

The historical labors of Mr. Motley are monu- 
ments, at once of his own genius, of the spirit of 
historical research in our time, and of the better 
glories of American letters. Each issue of the succes- 
sive products of his brilliant industry is itself a mem- 
orable event in our literature; for all his books are 
parts of a great plan of consecutive historical re- 
search and exposition running through his whole life. 
Though the several sets of volumes which he has now 
sent forth to the world bear different names, ‘ The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ United Netherlands,” 
and “John of Barneveldt,” they are as truly a prog- 
ress along a single line of historical narrative as if 
they all bore but a single title and were separated 
from one another merely by numerical distinctions. 
Moreover, Mr. Motley’s labors are not merely con- 
secutive; they are also cumulative; and magnificent 
as they already appear to be, both for what they con- 
tribute to history and for what they contribute to 
literature, they may be regarded as but preparatory 
to the grand final work which the author has pro- 
jected—the History of the Thirty Years’ War. Every 
lover of good letters will join in the anxious prayer 
that the brain and the hand of the master may hold 
out for the full accomplishment of this rich but 
arduous task. 

The present volumes are in reality a history of poli- 
tics in Europe from 1609 to 1623. During that period 
the hero of this volume was, very much as Bismarck is 
now, the greatest statesman in Europe. There was no 
one left to compare with him in experience, breadth 
of vision, political tact or administrative sagacity. 
“Tmbued with the grand traditions and familiar with 
the great personages of & most heroic epoch; the 
trusted friend or respected counsellor of William the 
Silent, Henry IV., Elizabeth, and the sages and sol- 
diers on whom they leaned; having been employed 
during an already long life-time in the administration 
of great affairs, he stood alone after the deaths of 
Henry of France and the second Cecil, and the retire- 
ment of Sully, among the natural leaders of mankind. 
The history of Europe, especially of the Netherlands, 
Britain, France and Germany, cannot be thoroughly 
appreciated without a knowledge of the designs, the 
labors or the fate of Barneveld.”’ 

For studying the life of Barneveld, Mr. Motley has 
had access to all the materials that are to be had by 
any man; and much of what he has used in this book 
may be regarded as original and new historical infor- 
mation. Both the published and the unpublished 
correspondence of Barneveld, the official documents 
relating to the Advocate’s trial, and a multitude of 
voluminous manuscripts in the Royal Archives of 
Holland and Belgium, have been diligently explored 
by the historian, and constitute the basis of what he 
has here written. 

In the execution of his great employment connected 
with the working up of these materials and with put- 
ting them into literary shape, Mr. Motley has shown 
the same qualities, in no respect diminished in vigor or 
brightness, which have characterized his previous 
efforts in this field and have given him so great a 
literary renown. He is not without faults of manner; 
and many have objected to his love of the picturesque, 
of the declamatory and even of the sensational. But 
he writes history that is history, and history that peo- 
ple willread. He becomesinterested in his subject; he 
has his likes and dislikes; and kindling with his theme, 
and giving utterance to the noblest sentiments, he 
carries his readers with him by a spell that can not be 
resisted. He isnot ashamed to take sides, but he takes 
sides always with right and truth and human prog- 
ress; and in the struggle ‘‘ between the ancient and 
only Church and the spirit of religious equality, be- 
tween popular Right and royal and sacerdotal Despot- 
ism,” he is unwilling to seem neutral—his sentences 











are on fire with a noble partiality. 
It is not easy to stay our hand from plucking out 
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for our readers some of the great passages of the book; 
but even though we could tell where to begin, it would 
be impossible to tell where to end. Mr. Motley excels 
as a literary painter of historical portraits; and his 
pages form a vast gallery populous with the breathing 
images of the illustrious men and women who acted 
on the great stage of affairs in Europe during the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. Here are Henry 
IV., and Hugo Grotius, Maurice of Nassau, James I. 
of England, Marguérite de Montmorency, Pope Paul 
V., Rudolph IL, John Robinson the Pilgrim Father, 
Condé, Sir Dudley Carleton, Francis Aerssens, and a 
great throng of others moving in a procession that is 
restored to life by the touch of genius. It abounds, 
too, in strokes of descriptive humor that is racy with 
a flavor of Thomas Carlyle; as in this pithy account of 
James I. of England: “James, the ex-Calvinist, the 
erypto-Arminian, pseudo-Papist, and avowed Puritan 
hater, was girding on his armor to annihilate Ar- 
minians, and to defend and protect Puritans in Hol- 
land, while swearing that in England he would pepper 
them and harry them and hang them, and show them 
that he would even like to bury them alive.” 

As to the value of this work particularly for Ameri- 
cans, Mr, Motley himself has furnished us some pre- 
liminary clue. It ‘aims at being a political study. 
The subject is full of lessons, examples and warnings 
for the inhabitants of all free states. Especially now 
that the republican system of government is under- 
going a series of experiments with more or less success 
in one hemisphere—while in our own land it is power- 
ful, consolidated and unchallenged—will the conflicts 
between the spirits of national centralization and of 
provincial sovereignty, and the struggle between the 
church, the sword and the magistracy for supremacy 
in afree commonwealth, as revealed in the first con- 
siderable republic of modern history, be found sug- 
gestive of deep reflection.” 


A MEDICAL HERO OF THE REVOLUTION. 
The Life of John Warren, M.D., Surgeon General during the 

War of the Revolution, ete. By Edward Warren, M.D. 

Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co 

This comely and rather portly volume is another 
of the tokens, of which these days are furnishing many, 
of the larger attention which the American people are 
learning to pay to the men and deeds of their own 
past. It relates the life-story of a man whose greatest 
distinction was that he was a younger brother of the 
brilliant General Warren, who was the costliest offer- 
ing our fathers gave for the bloody glory of Bunker’s 
Hill fight. Dr. John Warren, after studying medicine 
with his illustrious brother, had just settied as a physi- 
cian in Salem when the Revolutionary War broke out. 
On the dreadful day of the battle just referred to, he 
was at his home, whence he was soon drawn toward 
the battle-field by a series of events which are thus 
graphically described in his own language: ‘ June 17, 
1775. This day, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, I was 
alarmed with the incessant report of cannon, which 
appeared to be ator near Boston. Towards sunsetting 
a very great fire was discovered nearly in a direction 
from Salem for Boston. At the beginning of the even- 
ing news arrived that a smart engagement had hap- 
pened in the afternoon on Bunker Hill in Charlestown 
between the king’s regular troops and the Provincials. 
Soon after we received information that our troops 
were repulsed with great loss; and the enemy had 
taken possession of the ground which we had broke 
the night before. I was very anxious, as I was inform- 
ed that great numbers had fallen on both sides, and 
that my brother was 1n all probability in the engage- 
ment. I, however, went home with the determination 
to take a few hours’ sleep, and then go immediately 
for Cambridge, with my arms. Accordingly, in the 
morning about two o’clock, I prepared myself and 
when I arrived at Medford received the melancholy 
and distressing tidings that my brother was missing. 
Upon this dreadful intelligence I went immediately to 
Cambridge, and inquired of almost every person I saw 
whether they could give me any information about 
him. Some told me that he was undoubtedly alive and 
well: others, that he was wounded; and others, that 
he fell on the field. This perplexed me almost to dis- 
traction. I went on inquiring with a solicitude which 
was such a mixture of hope and fear as none but one 
who has felt it can form any conception of.” So great 
was his eagerness to get some trace of his brother that 
on one occasion he endeavored to pass a: sentinel on 
the field, and received from his bayonet a wound which 
left its sear upon him for the rest of his life. He at 
once resolved to give himself to the service of the 
country in the great war that had thus burst upon the 
land with so dreadful a calamity to his own family; and 
though then but twenty-two years of age, he was ap- 
pointed to the responsible post of senior surgeon of the 
hospital at Cambridge. In the following year he ac- 
companied the army to New York and New Jersey, 
ministered to the wounded at Trenton and Princeton; 
and from that time till the end of the war, superin- 
tended the military hospitals in Boston. In the year 
of the peace, 1783, he was made Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery in Harvard College; and his great energy, 
skill, suavity, and high personal character soon put 
him at the head of his profession in New England, a 
position which he held until his death in 1815. His life 
was one of manifold activity, and usefulness, and 
honor. He was an able public speaker; an attractive 
medical lecturer; and he made many contributions to 
Medical literature, in the periodicals of his day. His 
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son, Dr. Edward Warren, of Boston, who keeps up in 
‘his own person the line of medical eminence in his 
own family, has written the history of Dr. John War- 
ren ir a manner to conciliate the interest and sym- 
pathy of his readers. His book is a valuable addition 
to our materials for understanding the medical history 
of the Revolutionary War, and the early years of 
scientific medical education in this country. 
NOTES. 

In the year 1866, Gen. James F. Rusling, at 
that time Inspector in the Q. M. Department of the 
American Army, was ordered to make a tour of in- 
spection through California, Oregon, Nevada, Wash- 
ington and Arizona. This order he at once proceeded 
to obey, and was so occupied for about twelve months, 
in the course of which he traveled more than 15,000 
miles, of which 5,000 were by ambulance and stage- 
coach. His official reports concerning this tour were 
rendered at the time to the War Department and were 
duly published by the government; but the non-mili- 
tary observations of his journey have remained until 
now in the crude form of manuscript memoranda in 
his note-books. Gen. Rusling has, however, at last 
worked up these memoranda into some degree of 
literary shapeliness, and now, with the good help of 
Sheldon & Co., presents them to us in the form of a 
book, entitled Across America; or, The Great West 
and the Pacific Coast. The work strikes us as a useful 
addition to our stock of knowledge concerning man 
and nature beyond the Mississippi. Its value is en- 
hanced by a map of the entire region traversed, as 
well as by a few illustrations drawn on wood. 


Since among the three or four most urgent 
questions in our politics during the coming decade is 
to be the financial question, Prof. Wm. G. Sumner, of 
Yale College, may be said to have performed a pat- 
riotic service by writing his History of American Cur- 
rency, recently published by Henry Holt & Co., and 
already adopted as a text-book in Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is by no means a finished production. The 
materials are tumbled together rather than elabo- 
rated; the style is rough and occasionally erroneous; 
some inaccuracies of statement occur; and the whole 
has the aspect of being a student’s crude memoranda 
huddled together and hurried into print to meet an 

mergency in the public interest, In fact it is this 
circumstance which principally justifies the publica- 
tion of the book in sounkemptaform. At the same 
time the book even in its present state shows force 
and soundness of opinion; and is undoubtedly the best 
account that we have upon the subject. Every reader 
of it will hope that its author may be enabled to carry 
out to perfection his plan of going over the whole 
subject of American financial history and of writing 
it out thoroughly. By far the iarger part of the book 
is taken up with the history of the various experi- 
ments in currency made in this country from the 
earliest days to the most recent; but to this are added 
chapters on ‘The English Bank Restriction’ and 
“The Austrian Paper Money,” together with a copy 
of the famous “ Bullion Report’? submitted to the 
House of Commons in 1810, 


The ever renewing struggle between Christian 
belief and thoughtful unbelief,—changeful as a storm, 
yet presenting substantially the same general features, 
—is represented by anumber of books upon our table. 
One of them would instantly attract the lover of 
heavy-in-the-hand and good-looking books. Its firm 
paper, its broad-faced unbattered type, and its sub- 
stantial make up, tell you that its sheets have crossed 
the Atlantic, even before you discover that Watson & 
Hazell printed it in London for Messrs Hodder & 
Stoughton, of Paternoster Row. It is entitled Faith 
and Free Thought; being the second course of lectures 
delivered at the request of the Christian Evidence So- 
ciety, London. Bishop Wilberforce introduces and 
endorses the book in a preface replete with scholarly 
candor, in the course of which he gives a resumé of 
the several lectures, interweaving strong commenda- 
tions of some of the lecturers with valuable thoughts 
of his own on the subjects which they have treated. 
Dr. Mozley, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, 
contributes the first lecture on “The Principle of 
causation considered in opposition to atheistic theo- 
ries ;” a close, clear argument which appears to us con- 
clusive. The abstruseness of this is relieved by the 
more popular style of the second lecture on “The 
Evidence of Design,” by Charles Brooks, Esq., M. A., 
F. R. S., ‘‘one who,” to quote the preface, “ from full 
acquaintance with all the last discoveries of the branch 
of the science with which he has to deal, and from a 
manifested readiness to advance wherever true science 
leads, is an able, and ought to bean unsuspected, advo- 
cate for God.’’ The Philosophy of Human Responsi- 
bility is discussed by Rev. Canon Birks, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge; 
Supposed Collisions Between the Scriptures and 
Natural Science, by J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F. R. 8S. 
The Contrast Between Christian and Pagan Society, 
by Dr. Merivale, Dean of Ely. The Force of Con- 
verging Lines of Proof in the Evidence of Christianity, 
by Benj. Shaw, Esq., and these, with four or five other 
lectures by well known scholars, give us a volume of 
far more than usual interest and worth. The title 
page bears the imprint of Randolph & Co., New York, 
with “all rights reserved.” 


Quite different from this line and style of defense 
is the work of the Rev. Robert Baker White, D.D., 





—_———. 


named Reason and Redemption, and recently pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co. The author has lived 
only in the thought of the last generation. His object 
is to prove that “the Gospel attests itself.” The 
phrase reminds us of the title of an able book by 
George Griffin, LL. D., published more than twenty 
years ago by Appleton, and called “The Gospel its 
own Advocate.” But that was written by a distin- 
guished lawyer, one of the leaders of the New York 
Bar, acquainted with men, and alive to the currents 
of contemporaneous thought. The book before us is 
written by a clergyman who is familiar with the older 
theologians, and sees men only as they have permitted 
him to see them. ‘The era has passed,’”’ he says, 
“during which it was constantly necessary to defend 
the outworks of Christianity.”” We heartily wish it 
had passed; but that our author can say this shows 
that what he has written can only be for the comfort 
of such as are far within the defenses, and beyond 
hearing the noise of the battle that rages about the 
walls. His line of argument is to show that the plan 
of redemption proves itself to be of divine origin, by 
its adaptation to save the race from ruin, and to pro- 
mote the happiness of man. This being established, 
‘the conclusion will be irresistible that the volume in 
which it is disclosed is inspired. If redemption be 
true our whole religion is Divine.’”’ Much has been 
made of this by other writers; but to show how re- 
mote from living issues the author has been living, 
it is enough to say that he presents the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s guilt to the whole race of man (in 
itself an overturning of his thesis, so far as ‘‘ reason” 
can see),—and the baldest theory of the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to tnem that believe on him. As 
might be inferred, most of the arguments are only a 
dignified walk around a well-trodden circle. Indeed, 
the author himself says, “ It is unreasonable to expect 
any other originality on such a subject than that 
which arises from a new combination of thoughts with 
which intelligent readers are already familiar.” He 
has, undoubtedly, done therefore what so many fail 
to do,—he has reached his ideal, 


We have received the following new publications: 
From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, Mignon, fourth 
caprice du concert in D flat, and Hadden Hall (Rem- 
iniscence) in E flat, both by Richard Hoffman, who as 
a composer and piano performer stands in the very first 
rank. Trot du Cavalier by Spindler, a martial caprice 
in D flat, admirably arranged for the piano by Albert 
W. Berg; Quickstep and also a Galop for four hands 
expressed from that omnipresent and inane melody, 
the Mulligan Guards, by D. Braham; Veto Galop in 
E flat, by Geo. Wiegand; Marie Alexandrowna Waltz, 
by Charles Godfrey, with colored portrait of the lady 
in question; Benedictus in D flat, a fine composition, 
by Geo. F. Bristow; Itreminds me, my loved one, of thee, 
asimple and effective ballad, by George W. Morgan; 
He Kissed her and She Kissed him, an amusing com- 
icality, by H. P. Danks; What the Birds Say (words 
by Howard Glyndon, music), by Jas. H. Wilson; Make 
Believe I’m Dreaming, a pleasing ballad by Violetta; 
On the Shores of that Beautiful River, solo and chorus, 
by Chas, D. Blake; I Love my Darling Lassie, by A. 
H. Pease, which would be more effective if less am- 
bitious; Join the Dance, a polka mazurka movement 
for the voice, by Adeline Murio-Celli, and Old Black 
Joe, a veprint of one of Stephen C. Foster’s smooth 
negro melodies. From the long established house of 
George Willig & Co., Baltimore, we bave a number of 
pieces of special value and interest. A Relic (Fantasia 
impromptu), by Mozart, edited by Adolphe Maas, is a 
delightful movement in B flat, three four times, simple 
and satisfactory; Wolfram’s Invocation from Wag- 
ner’s Tannhauser, arranged for the piano by Liszt, be- 
longs to a different school, is much more difficult, but 
exceedingly rich in harmony and very enjoyable; 
Soirées de Vienne include a brilliant valse caprice 
after Schubert, also by the wonderful Liszt. The other 
publications are Demerara, a spirited polka-mazurka 
in E flat, by Dr. O. Becker; Hope (Marche Brilliant) 
in A flat, by A. Bauman; The Wild Hunt, by Julius 
E. Muller, an allegro movement in E flat; The May 
Song, a clever setting, by W. C. Levey, of the words of 
Shakespeare; Camelia and Rose, a song allegro Scher- 
zando from the'Italian, by Wilhelm Ganz; The Song my 
Darling Sang, by Harrison Millard, and three soprano 
solos (sacred songs), arranged by John Schomann; 
O Lord my God, I Pray to Thee, O Lord to Thee my 
Soul 1 Bend (by Marschner), and Jesus Lover of my 
Soul. Ginn Brothers, Boston, send a handy and very 
tasteful collection of music for school festivals, com- 
piled from the National Music Readers and other 
sources. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
nda of prices are desirable in aul cases.j 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
“American Annual neyelopedia, or . -D. Appleton & Co. 
Bailey, W. T., “ Richfield Springs and y icinity. 

. 8. Barnes & Co. 


158 
Bak ‘m. M., ““Mose Evans.”’..........0055 Hurd & Houghton. 1§ 
Cains. lik “My “I e H i ong J Bros. 1 
Craik “Miss Moo 3 


Accompanying memora 





pinebihsbbnguesencnebase or & Bros. 
escese acmillan. 
Geikie, James, “The G ce Age.”’.........  deukeee & Co. 
“ Harper & Brothers’ ol isis, ” 
Morford, Henry, “Guide to America.”...J. B. Lippincott & Co. 














Prime, 8. I., ** “ Under the Trees. ...-Harper & Brothers. 
W.F., pba Sheridan, Fox.” D. Appleton & Co. | 
Robinson, I i, W * Second Cousin Sarah.” Hier r& Brothers. | 7 
Scott, Sir Walter, “ The Apttquery’ (2 vois.)..B. J. Bale &Son. 300 
Schiffelin, 8. B., “Milk for Babes and 1 Children’ s Bread 
Ba. of Publication Ref. “Chureh. 
“ Elevation of the Poor.”...Roberts Bros. 1 % 


an Joseph, 
Villetard. Edmund," d,* History my ot the International.’ 


Richmond & Co.. ew Haven. 
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Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch. 


In 1842, Mr. T. Kingsford invented and 
produced the first starch made from In- 
dian corn. His mammoth factory at 
Oswego now produces over 33 tons per 
day. Kingsford’s Oswego Starch is sold 
in nearly all the principal cities and 
towns in the world, and for purity and 
strength has no equal. 


Why 

don’t you send for Gline’s Slate Paint, 
and keep your roof from leaking? Fire- 
proof, economical, durable. Testimoni- 
als free. Local agents wanted. We have 
no connection with parties who copy our 
advertisement. N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., 
No. 6 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


Silver Bridal Gifts, 

THe GorHaAmM Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 





Lapres! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
TI will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 


wear. Send stamp for Hyatt's Ladies’ 
Fashion Journal (sent free). Address 


Gro. W. Hyatt, 27 East 14th Street, New 
York City. 





THE Devore Mra. Co., proprietors of 
Devoe’s Brilliaut Oil, have removed from 
117 Fulton St., to 127 Pearl and 80 Beaver 
St. Entrance at 80 Beaver St. 





Ragged Soles 


Are never seen in English Channel Shoes. 
These shoes are all the rage. Ladies, ask your 
dealer for them. A dark line around the sole 
near the edge shows where the channel is cut. 
They cost no more, and wear longer. 


A Plug of Gold 


in a holiow tooth may be a necessary evil, but 
itis best to escape the necessity for such tin- 
kering, by using that superior antidote to 
dental decay, Fragrant Sozodont. 


Gasoline 
for Gas Machines, gravity 80 to 90, carefully 
prepared, and for sale to the trade or consu- 
mers in quantities to suit. Hudson Kiver Oil 
Works, OfEce 120 Maiden Lane. 

The King 


Smoothing, Glossing, Band and Fluting Tron, 
is to be had at the stove store, 137 Bowery, N. Y 











Tuurston's [Ivory PEARL TooTH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, and the gums 
healthy. Sold by Druggists, 25 and 50 cents 
ver bottle. Wells & Elliott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 
Wholesale Agents, 





Mvucu of the trouble experienced in 
running Sewing Machines is caused by the 
poor quality of the thread or silk used, and 
may be avoided by using the Eureka Spool 
Silk which is always reliable. 


* Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
less Sardines, take no other, much better and 
less than half the cost of imported sardines, 





A BETTER Scale for less money than 
any other is the Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 


DEV OEL’S 
BRILLIANT OIL 


Has the largest sale of any oilin the world. Over 
Two Million Cases of 10 gallons each sold last year. 
The secret of its success is due to its undoubted 


safety and to its resplendent illuminating quali- 
ties. Every can provided with a patent faucet. 


| Proprietors: 
THE DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., 
80 BEAVER STREET. 


AVERY MAN HIS OWN PAINTER. 


NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT. 
BRADLEY’S PATENT. 
In pure white and any shade, tint, or color desired. 
Put up in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 15,20 and 40 gallon packages, 
mixed ready for use. Are easily applied by any 


one. Require nomixing or addition of dryers. 
For sample, color-card and price-list, address 


NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
RARITAN, NEW JERSEY. 
DVERTISERS! “Send twenty-five cents to 


Eo. P. Row Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 
for shelr Pamphlet of one 
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8. WESLEY MARTIN, J. M. STILLMAN, T, MAR- 
TIN TOWNE, Principals. assisted by other able and 
eminent instructors. To be held at MILTON COL- 
LEGE, Wis. Commences July 22, 1874. Continues 
Six Weeks. Tuition, only $15; Board, per week. 
only $3. Advantages, not excelled. For circulars, 
giving full particulars, address PAUL M. GREEN, 
MILTON, ROCK COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 

ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, Au- 

_4 burndale, Mass., near Boston. This well- 
known institution for the education of young 
ladies, of which Rey. C. W. Cushing has been Prin- 


2 » last te urs, is now owned and | - ; - 5 
cipal for the last ten yeu ow owned and | izing Chemical Food for the Brain, Nervous Sys- 


managed bya board of trustees, who purpose to 
improve and add to its advantages in every re- 
spect, and solicit the continued patronage of its 
friends and the public. Next year begins Sept. 


24, ls74. Address 
__€. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTUR- 
AL COLLEGE. 


N 


Eleventh Annual Report sent gratis to all opel: 

cants. Examination for admission July Mth. Next 

year begins August 2ith. For information address 
Pres't W. 8. CLARK, Amherst, Mass. 








NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
J YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts a specialty. Instruction therough. Second 
term begins Feb. 4th. For Circulars, address C. C. 





BK DWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys 
‘4 and Young Men, Stockbridge, Mass., begins its 
20th year September 32, $600 perannum,. Six pro- 
fessors prepare 45 pupils for College, Scientific 
School or Business. Messrs. Hoffman & Flack, 
Associate Principals. 





| BARN TELEG RAPHY. ' 


G2” Salary paid while practicing. Address with 
stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, Supt. Oberlin, O. 





rfo LEARN Book-keeping, Penman- 
ship and Telegraphy, attend “ Business Col- 
lege,’ Oberlin,O. Situations furnished graduates. 
Send for circulars. 
H. T. TANNER, President. 


YVHAE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
will re-open Sept. 16, 1874. Apply to Miss N. C. 
— 521 North Broad Street, Elizabeth, New 
ersey. 





THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


EF. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 


Every policy holder entitled to an equitable 
share of the yearly surplus. No stockholders. 
86,416 Policies of Lide Insurance in force. 
Insuring about #290,000.000. 
It has paid $22,979,230.00 in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries. %5,379,664.00 were 
80 paid in the year 1873. 
Its assets, securely invested, are. ..... $65.609,837 67 
Surplus over all liabilities..... ......... 8,727,785 08 
Policies of all approved forms issued on sound 





ives. 

By the act of the Company its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured lives. 

RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Winois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

W. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 
Newark, N. J. 

A. B. FoRBEs, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

O. F. BRESEE, General Agent for Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 

JOHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
City, Long Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, Ct. 

FAYETTE P. BROWN. General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of 
New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. I., and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. D. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New 
SATS Portland, Me. 

F. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OOKS,—D. Van Nostrand, 3 Maree and 27 

Warren St., New York, Publisher and Importer 

of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Catalogue 

of works in Architecture, Astronomy, Shipbuild- 

ing, Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology, Drawing, 

Electricity, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, Iron, 
Hydraulics, etc., etc. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


A magnificent Stock of 
English and American Books 


on hand, 
NEw CATALOGUE, NO. 38, FREE. 
Send Stamp. 
Leggat Brothers. 3 Beekman St. 
Opposite New Post-office. 





) PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 

J eurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of T 5 

Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing Presses, are _ 
ANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 

Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
Ad. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STERFOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 
RManufasturers of Photographic Materials, 





| 
| 
| 











A. FAMOUS 
CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Tested and used for 18 years with unparalleled 
success and usefulness. Invaluable and indispen- 
sable to Brain workers, all persons of sedentary 
occupations and habits, Delicate Ladies and chil- 
dren, and all whose vocations require the exercise 
of the mental and intellectual powers, and the ex- 
=" of Vital Force and Nervous Power and 
cnergy. 





WINCHESTER’S 


Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


This justly famous chemical preparation sapetios 
perfectly to the system that important life-giving, 
and life-sustaining element, PHOSPHORUS, which 
is a nourishing, stimulating, invigerating and vital- 


tem and Liood, and of inestimable value as an 
agent for the preservation, maintenance. and res- 
toration of the health and strength, and vigor of 
body and brain. 
This preparation of WINCHESTER’S is the 
most perfect Tonic ever discovered, rapidly and 
permanently building up, invigorating and vitaliz- 
ing the entire nervous and physical systems. 
rices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








INDIAN GOODS. 


eo FOR 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
May 238, 1874. 

SEALED PROPOSALS, indorsed ‘ Propo- 
sals for Indian Goods, Class No. —,”’ (1, 2, or 3, 
as the case may be,) will be received at No. 
42 Leonard street, New York, until 12 o’clock, 
M., on WEDNESDAY, the 24th day of June, 
1874, for furnishing, in the quantities therein 
given, any or all of the articles named in the 
following list. 

The above place will be open for business 
from 9 A. M. to4 P. M. on and after JUNE 10, 


1874. 
The bids shall be opened and read publicly 
in the following order: 


CLAss No. 1, at 12 o'clock M. 
CLASS NO. 2, at 2 o’clock P. M. 
CLASs NO. 3, at 3 0’clock P. M. 


All the goods, excepting the Blankets, will 
be required to be delivered in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, or 
St. Paul, by the first day of August next. Each 
bidder to specify place of delivery. 

The Blankeis to be delivered at any of the 
places above named during the month of Au- 
gust. 

CLASS No. 1. 


Blankets and Dry Goods. 


1,500 pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
cight pounds. 

1,000 pairs 2)¢-point white Mackinac Blan- 
kcts, to measure 54x66 inches, and 
weigh six pounds. 

400 pairs 2-point white Mackinac Blankcts, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter pounds. 

200 pairs 14s-point white Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 36x50 inches, and 
weigh four and one-quarter pounds. 

1,000 pairs3-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
eight pounds. 

1,500 pairs 2%-point scarlet Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 54x66 inches, and 
weigh six pounds, 

500 pairs 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter —-) 

2,00 pairs 3-point indigo blue Mackinac 
Blankets, to measure 60x72 inches, 
and weigh eight pounds. 

2,000 pairs 2¥4-point indigo blue Mackinac 
Blankets, to measure 54x66 inches, 
and weigh six pounds. 

1,000 pairs 2-point indigo blue Mackinac 
Blankets, to measure 42x46 inches. 
and weigh five and one-quarter 
pounds. 

§00 pairs 3-point green Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh 
eight pounds. 

500 pairs 2-point green Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 54x66 inches, and 
weigh six pounds. 

300 pairs 2-point green Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter poun 

15,000 yards Saved List Blue Cloth. 
15,000 yards Saved List Scarlet Cloth. 

3,000 8-4 Woolen Shawls. 

4,000 pounds Linen Thread, standard make, 
Nos. 30, 35, and 40, two-thirds dark 
blue, one-third whitey brown. 

600 dozen Spools Cotton, standard make, 
200 yards, 3-cord and 6-cord. 

200,000 yards Calico, standard — 
50,000 yards Indigo Blue Drilling. 
40,000 yards good Bed Ticking. 
140,000 yards Brown Sheeting, 44 standard. 
100,000 yards Standard Duck, 8-ounce, 
20,000 yards Plaid Linsey. ) 
20,000 yards Blue Flannel, twilled. 
20,000 yards Red Flannel, twilled. 
5,000 yards Kentucky Jeans. 
18,000 yards Satinet. 
1,000 yards Colored Drilling, (for dress lin- 


ing.) 
300 yards Bleached Sheeting, (for shrouds.) 
3,000 yards Blue Denims. 
8,000 yards Hickory Shirting. 
300 dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
600 dozen Men’s Wool Socks. 
600 dozen Women’s Wool Hose. 
400 dozen Children’s Wool Hose. 
40 dozen Woolen Scarfs, 
20,000 Fianne!l Shirts. 
7,000 Hickory Shirts, 
1,000 Calico Shirts. 


CLASS No. 2. 
Clothing, Hats, Boots and Shoes. 


3,000 Sack Coats, assorted sizes, for men. 
4,500 Pants, assorted sizes, for men, 

800 Vests, assorted sizes, for men. 

300 Loose Sack Overcoats, large size. 

300 Suits, (jacket and pants,) for boys five 

to ten yeara of age. 

100 Vests for boys five to ten years of age. 

6,000 Men’s Wool Hats, assorted sizes and 


colors. 
200 Boys’ Wool Hats, assorted sizes and 
colors. 





500 Heavy Cassimere Caps. 
1,600 pairs Men's Shoes, good quality, as 
sorted sizes, 
800 pairs Women’s Shoes, good quality, as- 
sorted sizes. 
25) pairs read Shoes, good quality, Nos. 5 
and 6 


250 pairs Misses’ Shoes, good quality, as- 
sorted sizes. 

300 pairs Children’s Shoes, good quality, 
assorted sizes. 


CLASS No. 3. 
Hardware, &c. 


500 pounds Indigo. 
600 dozen best Cast-steel’ Axes, 3 to 4 
pounds, 
400 dozen best Cast-steel Hunter's Axes, 
handled. 
400 dozen Ax Handles, 36-inch, No. 1. 
430 dozen short-handle Fry Pans, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, in equal quantities. 
30 dozen Lron Pans, pressed, 2, 4, and 6 
quarts, 
50 dozen Tin Plates. 
1,000 dozen Tin Cups, pints and quarts. 
~~ tinned-iron Dippers, long han- 
dles. 
600 dozen tinned-iron Table Spoons. 
14 dozen tinned-iron ‘lea Spoons. 
1,500 dozen Butcher Knives, 6-inch. 
100 dozen Hunting Knives, 6-inch. 
100 dozen Skinning Knives, 6-inch. 
225 dozen Knives and Forks, good quality, 
10 dozen Pocket Knives. 
100 dozen Taper Saw Files, 4% inch. 
40 dozen Mill-saw Files 
30 dozen Planters’ Hoes, No. 2, 
steel. 
100 dozen Hoe Handles. 
40 dozen Hatchets. 
12 dozen Hand-saws. 
500 dozen Fish Hooks, assorted sizes, 
200 dozen Fish Lines, assorted sizes. 
350 dozen Sewing Awls. 
2) dozen Sewing-aw! Handles. 
100 dozen Cast-steel Shears, 7 and 8 
inches. 
400 dozen Coarse Combs. 
12% dozen Fine-tooth Combs. 
50 dozen Open Thimbles. 
90 dozen Zine Mirrors. 
175,000 Needles, assorted sizes, 
85,000 Needles, Glovers’. 
500 Beaver Traps, Newhouse, No, 4. 
50 Mink Traps, Newhouse, 

10,000 Camp Kettles, in nests of three. 

5,000 bunches Beads, assorted colors. 

The letters “U.S. L. D.” will be required to 
be plainly marked in the center of each blank- 
et furnished under this advertisement. 

The bids will be opened in the presence of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners and a 
committee to be designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior as soon as the time for receiy- 
ing the same shall have expired, and the con- 
tracts will be awarded as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 

Parties pone are required to furnish sam- 
ples of the articles bid for. Allthe samples of 
each bidder must be designated by a conspic- 
uous private mark attached to each sample, 
corresponding with the marks on the pro- 
posal. The name of the bidder in no case to 
appear on the samples. Failure to comply 
with this rule will subject the samples to re- 
jection. Special care should be taken to adopt 
such a private mark as will insure distinction 
from other bidders, 

It will very much facilitate the making of 
the awards if bidders will mark the price on 
each sample presented, in addition to giving 
the price in the bid. Nosamples will be opened 
until after all the bids shall have been pub- 
licly read. 

The prices must be given without any modi- 
fication or proposed modification whatever. 

In executing the contract the right will be 
reserved to increase or diminish the quantity 
of any of the articles embraced in the forego- 
ing schedule, and the further right will be re- 
served to increase or decrease the amount 
specified in any contract toan extent not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five per cent. 

The right will be reserved to.reject any or 
all proposals, if such a course should be deem- 
ed for the interests of the Government. 

All articles furnished under contract will be 
required to be delivered, packed, and marked 
for shipment, without extra charge for cases 
or baling when in original packages, accord- 
ing to directions which will be given, at a 
warehouse to be designated in the respective 
cities where the goods are received, and will 
be subject to inspection by the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent; and such goods or articles as may in any 
respect fail to conform to the samples will be 
rejected, and in that case the contractor will 
be bound to furnish others of the required 
kind or quality within five days; or if that be 
not done, they will be purchased at his ex- 
yense. 

No bids will be considered from persons who 
have violated the terms or failed to comply 
with the requirements of a former contract, 
or who may have defaulted in any bid hereto- 
fore made, 

Each bid must give the names of all parties 
interested in or parties to it, and no con- 
tract, or part thereof, will be permitted to be 
sublet or assigned to any other party without 
the written consent of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Payment will be made for the goods pur- 
chased on the presentation of the invoices 
thereof at this office, after they shall have 
been properly approved. 

Blanks for proposals, with bond attached, 
will be furnished on application to this office. 

Every bid amounting to the sum of $5,000 or 
over must be accompanied with a certified 
check or draft, payable to the order of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, upon some 
United States depository or solvent national 
bank, which eheck or draft shall not be less 
than five per centum on the amount of goods 
proposed to be furnisbed; and in case any 
bidder, on being awarded a contract, shall fail 
to execute the same, with good and sufficient 
sureties, according to the terms on which his 
bid was made and accepted, such bidder shall 
forfeit the amount so deposited to the United 
States, and the same shall forthwith be paid 
into the Treasury; but if such contract 
shall be duly executed as aforesaid, such draft 
or check so deposited shall be returned to the 
bidder. 

At the execution of the contract a bond will 
be required to its full amount for the faithful 
performance thereof, with two or more sure- 
ties, whose sufficiency must be certified to by 
a United States judge or district attorney. 

It is recommended to bidders residing out of 
New York to furnish a New York reference 
with their bids, and also their address while 
in that city. EDW. P. SMITH 


best cast- 


Ss. . 


Commissioner. 
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The Civil Rights Bill, which passed the Senate 
recently, is probably dead in the House, for this 
session. It is in a position where it cannot be 
_ reached without a two-thirds vote, and it was 
placed there by the votes of several white Repub- 
licans from the South, who meant thereby to de- 
feat it. It is useless to deny that some of the most 
earnest and intelligent friends of the negro doubt 
both the wisdom and the constitutionality of the 
bill; and it is affirmed, with much probability of 
truth, that the President shares this doubt, and 
would veto the bill if it should pass. The fact 
that the measure was introduced by Mr. Sumner 
is not likely to commend it to his favor so long as 
he entertains the belief that it would do more 
harm than good. 

-——— — - +pe-— ---—- 


The Civil Service Reform has met its fate at 
last, the Commission having been virtually abol- 
ished. The doctrine so frankly avowed by Gov. 
Marcy, ‘‘To the victors belongs the spoils,” is a 
fundamental article in the creed of every political 
party. If, in aspasmof virtue, immediately before 
an election, a different doctrine is put into the 
“‘platform,” it is sure to be forgotten when the 
election is over and the politicians get control of 
the wires. Nevertheless, we believe in this re- 
form, and that it will one day prevail. The dis- 
cussions and experiments of the last three or four 
years have thrown much light on the subject, and 
therefore have not been lost. The friends of hon- 
esty and purity in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment, undismayed by a single failure, will rally 
with fresh zeal and courage, and, sooner or later, 
will achieve their end. 

———_~egpoe——_— 


The eulogy of Charles Sumner, pronounced 
last week in Boston by Mr. George William Cur- 
tis before the Governor and the ‘Great and 
General Court” of Massachusetts, is a production 
worthy alike of its subject, its author, and the oc- 
casion. The character of the great Senator is 
sketched with equal boldness and delicacy, and 
the picture of the times in which he lived, of his 
moral and intellectual training, and of the great 
conflict to which his life was devoted, and in which 
his services were of such transcendent importance, 
is clear and truthful in outline, and fine in shade 
and coloring. The performance, in short, was a 
complete justification of the words in which ex- 
Governor Bullock introduced the speaker: ‘As 
our lamented Senator was a master in all the art 
of literature, it is fitting that he should be em- 
balmed by the art of another and similar master 
‘and personal friend.” The whole character and 
career of Sumner are summed up in the two felici- 
tous words, ‘‘Conscience incarnate.” This it was 
that fitted him for his lofty work, lifting him to a 
height above that occupied by any of his anti- 
slavery cotemporaries in the Senate, and making 
him the terror of the Slave Power. No words 
could be truer or happier than those in which Mr. 
Curtis draws the contrast between the Senator 
from Massachusetts and Mr. Seward, describing 
the latter as ‘‘ subtle, sanguine, and sagacious, but 
wanting in that earnestness of conviction and pur- 
pose which was the distinguishing trait of Mr. 
Sumner, and which slavery recognized at once as 
the spirit thet would not winte, nor compromise, 





nor bend.” What a lesson is here for the aspiring 
young men of this day! If they would bestatesmen, 
and render to their country the highest service in 
the power of man to bestow, let them enthrone 
Conscience above all the arts and ambitions of the 
politician and all the syren persuasions of Expedi- 
ency. True, there is no such question before the 
country now as that which lent inspiring force to 
the genius of Sumner ; but there are issues which 
involve all that is dearest and most sacred to the 
patriot and the Christian—the peace, the prosper- 
ity, the perpetuity of the Republic. Those only 
in whom Conscience is incarnate can discern these 
issues and resist the temptations that lie in the 
way of all who aspire to serve their country 
whether in public life or private station. 








PHANTOM CONGREGATIONS. 


GREAT many sermons are preached to 
whose excellence there is but a single draw- 
back—they are preached to the wrong audience. 

Sometimes on a battle-field a regiment comes 
gallantly to the front and delivers its fire right 
over the heads of the enemy. If they had been 
twenty feet up in the air, what havoc there would 
have been among them! So, often, a minister 
stands in his pulpit and preaches a sermon full of 
truth and earnestness, which only goes sounding 
into space and dies there, because it was not 
aimed at the people who sat in the pews. The 
preacher had before him a purely imaginary con- 
gregation. They were phantoms, ghostly exhala- 
tions from the books amid which he wrote his 
sermon, or from his own secluded musings; or 
perhaps they were the shadowy images of real 
congregations that lived and died a hundred or 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

A great many preachers in Christian communi- 
ties seem always to have before their mind’s eye a 
company of Heathen. Sunday after Sunday they 
go on expounding the most elementary truths of 
the Gospel. They tell their hearers that they are 
sinners, that Christ died to save them, and appeal 
to them to accept him. They praise the Bible as 
the best of books, and extol Christianity as a 
divine system. Perhaps nothing could be bet- 
ter if it were addressed to people ignorant of 
these things. But the preacher’s congregation 
drank them in almost with their mothers’ milk. 
They no more question the excellence of the Chris- 
tian religion than the necessity of food and drink. 
They have no doubt that in a general way they 
are sinners, though they may have very vague 
ideas as to what their particular sins are, and still 
dimmer notions as to howreally to get rid of 
them. 

Other ministers deal much with an imaginary 
congregation of Infidels. They argue and declaim 
against the errors of Strauss and Renan and 
Colenso. They haveconstantly present to their im- 
agination a host of skeptics who must be con- 
vinced. So they turn their pulpit into a battery. 
The great guns boom away against materialism 
and rationalism. And the good folks who sit 
quietly listening, and who hardly ever hear of in- 
fidelity except on Sunday—mothers of families, 
and hard-working business-men, and mechanics, 
and people absorbed in the practical cares of life 
—get a sense that the devil is being handsomely 
pommeled by their eloquent minister, and rejoice 
in his discomfiture. But for their own individual 
contests with the adversary they get little assist- 
ance. 

Every intellectual and studious preacher is in 
danger of addressing a phantom audience of Schol- 
ars. Perhaps among his hearers there are a few 
flesh-and-blood representatives of the class. But 
in every popular audience the great majority are 
utterly unaccustomed to deal with abstractions. 
Their thoughts and words are those of the family, 
the farm, the shop, and the counting-room. The 
realm of ideas in which the thowghtful scholar 
lives is to them an unknown world. Its very lan- 
guage they do not understand. The preacher 
throws the whole ardor of his soul into what are 
to him the great realities ; and to nine-tenths of 
his congregation—those too who most need help 
and guidance—he is like a man gesturing at shad- 
ows. 

No greater mistake is possible to a minister 
than to misunderstand the wants of those with 
whom he has to deal. That he preaches the truth 
will not save him from utter failure, unless he 
preaches that truth which his hearers need. If a 
doctor misunderstands his patient’s symptoms, 
and gives the wrong medicine, it does not mend 
the matter at all that the medicine is good of its 
kind, The requirements of men’s spiritual natures 





are as various and as individual as those of their 
bodies. 

Take, for example, an average city congregation. 
There are, probably, no heathen in it, though if 
the preacher could draw in the heathen from the 
streets it might be his highest praise. There are 
very few infidels, as infidels are not generally 
church-goers; the doubters are very few; the 
scholars are not numerous, and they have a hun- 
dred sources besides the pulpit from which to feed 
their scholarly tastes. But, here are scores of men 
who are being swept along in that fierce stream of 
money-getting which absorbs the best strength of 
America. Some of these men-are drawn into the 
trickeries of trade. Others of them are engaged 
in pursuits where one man grows rich only as 
another becomes poor, pursuits which are only 
gambling, which is theft. All of them are by their 
circumstances in danger of becoming hard, world- 
ly, unspiritual. They are in danger of blunting 
the nobler faculties of the soul, its fervor and as- 
piration and tenderness, in the hot struggle for 
wealth. These men are the bone and sinew of the 
community; they are the men who are working 
out the history of the nation, and preparing its 
future. To inspire them with a noble idea of their 
work ; to strengthen them against insidious dis- 
honesty ; to direct their intense energy into benef- 
icent channels, and touch their active lives with 
some high sense of spiritual things—this is as diffi- 
cult and as good a work as any preacher need 
desire. 

In the same congregation will be found a multi- 
tude of women whose whole lives are in their 
households, They meet daily with difficulties in 
managing their servants, in bringing up thei: chil- 
dren, in getting on with their neighbors. The 
great problem for them is how to carry the Chris- 
tian disposition into these relations. Then, there 
are a host of young men and women who need to 
be saved from frivolity and emptiness of soul, not 
by general exhortation, but by being wisely di- 
rected to lines of occupation that will both attract 
and ennoble them. There are, perhaps, carpenters 
and masons, who need to be taught that to slight 
their work is sin; that for them serving God 
means largely the doing of good carpentry and 
masonry. Here again are employers who have no 
conception that they owe their employees anything 
beyond payment of the market-rate of wages. 
Here are children who, when away from their pa- 
rents’ sight, are slipping into ways of meanness 
and cruelty. In short, here are some hundreds of 
human beings who have got on their hands the 
immense business of living, in its thousand aspects; 
and if the preacher does not help them in these 
various emergencies, his preaching is emptiness. 

So we might take for illustration a country con- 
gregation. One old farmer, after listening to a 
sermon to the Infidels or the Heathen, finds his 
horse fidgeting in the shed, and gives him a kick in 
the belly. Next day, his oxen are awkward in 
plowing, and he lays the butt end of his whip-stock 
about their heads. His boys grow up having no 
other idea of a squirrel than that it is something 
to be stoned, and regarding birds with interest 
only as they may be shot. Perhaps he and his 
family have gone to church weekly for years, and 
never once heard anything said there about hu- 
manity to animals. He and his neighbors devote 
less than fifteen minutes to their dinners, and rush 
from the dinner-table to the hay-field. They are 
training themselves for dyspepsia and its company 
of fiends—ill-temper, misery, despondency. The 
preacher who should intelligently direct them to 
healthier physical habits would do more for their 
souls than could be done by lauding the Bible and 
Christianity for the thousandth time in their hear- 
ing. Ina rural community, young people are very 
apt to drift into coarse vice, simply from the want 
of innocent recreation. Preaching against the 
flesh and the devil will not save them; but they 
might be saved if their spiritual guide would en- 
courage and invent healthy amusements for them, 
Any observant dweller in the country could add a 
hundred illustrations of the practical necessities 
of the people, to which the pastor who under- 
stands his business will seek to minister. 

What is the ministry? It is service—practical 
helpfulness. The work of the Christian ministry 
is to help men in the spirit in which Christ helped 
them. To do that, one must go close to men, know 
them as they are, and meet their actual living ne- 
cessities. He must watch over and care for them 
as a mother does for her children. It is ‘‘to give 
them their meat in due season,” that the “ faithful 
and wise servant” is set over the household. 
“Blessed is that servant whom his Lord when he 
cometh shall find so doing.” 
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EPISCOPAL PROSPECTS. 


iy present aspect of affairs in the Episcopal 
Church is full of interest not only for its 
own members but for those of other Christian 
churches. The interest centers in the next tri- 
ennial session of the General Convention. Bishop 
Cummins’s secession is the impulse which prom- 
ises to urge controversies of long standing to 
a definite settlement, or, at least, to measures 
which will be intended as a settlement. Bishop 
Cummins’s reasons for leaving the Church, it 
will be remembered,. fell virtually under two 
heads : the toleration which was extended to Ritu- 
ualists, and the refusal of toleration to his own 
convictions about certain doctrines and phrases, 
as well as intercommunion with other churches. 
Of these two grievances we suspect the latter 
would seem to most people by far the weightier. 
To be obliged to use language whose obvious 
meaning is repugnant to one’s convictions, and to 
be denied the expression of equal fraternity with 
one’s fellow-Christians, would seem far worse than 
simply to see other people tolerated in what was 
repugnant to one’s own conscience. But it is 
curious and significant—significant as to human 
nature in general, and not as to the Episcopal va- 
riety only—that the echo aroused in the Church 
by this two-fold protest has gone almost wholly 
with the repressive element in it, and not with the 
element of liberty. The cry is heard on all sides, 
** Put down the Ritualists !” but we hear very little 
about freedom for Low Churchmen. 

The ‘‘ Reformed Episcopal Church” is as yet ex- 
tremely weak in point of numbers. But its pos- 
session of a genuine bishop gives it a strength and 
a possibility of future development which some- 
what alarms the old church, in view of the fact 
that a minority within its own walls strongly sym- 
pathize with the sentiments which moved Bishop 
Cummins to secede, though as yet they heartily 
repudiate his act. To conciliate these, and 
strengthen them in their allegiance, naturally be- 
comes a prime object. As a means to this, legisla- 
tion against Ritualism seems to be at present alto- 
gether the favorite idea. Moreover, we believe 
that the great body of the Episcopal Church is 
heartily opposed to extreme Ritualism. Its novel 
ceremonies are offensive to the conservatism which 
is so strong a feeling with Episcopalians. The 
doctrine of the Real Presence which it insinuates 
is wholly repugnant to the general conviction of 
the church. The shifts and evasions to which its 
friends resort, and the turmoil which it is always 
exciting, draw upon it the hostility of many who 
are not sensitive as to questions of doctrine. At 
the last General Convention a system of strong 
anti-ritualistic legislation narrowly missed being 
adopted. The necessary majority was obtained 
for it in the House of Bishops, and in the Lay 
representatives, and barely missed success in the 
Clerical representatives. At the present time the 
Diocesan Conventions have very generally been 
calling in strong terms for such legislation, and all 
signs point to its adoption at the next General 
Convention. How successful it will be in opera- 
tion may well be doubted. All churches are hav- 
ing at this time a like experience of the extreme 
difficulty of putting down doctrines or practices 
by the arm of authority. The Church of England 
is a most conspicuous example. The experience 
of the American Episcopal Church hitherto has 
been in the same direction. Nevertheless, the at- 
tempt seems likely to be made. 

On the other hand, we see scarcely any prospect 
of legislation which shall relieve the consciences of 
Low Churchmen. The point where this is most 
desired is in regard to the phrases in the Prayer 
Book which in their obvious sense teach a baptis- 
mal regeneration, or in other ways convey the 
idea of a direct impartation of the grace of the 
Holy Spirit by the hands of the ministry. A con- 
siderable minority in the church, very respectable 
in numbers and in character, have long sought re- 
lief as to these forms of expression. The most 
hopeful plan has been the introduction in these 


passages of ‘alternate phrases,” to be used at dis- 


cretion ; thus recognizing in form the obvious fact 
of two different types of doctrine in the church. 
Such a measure would be in perfect accordance 
with the traditional character of the Episcopal 
Church, as comprehensive rather than exclusive 
in doctrine; and has ample precedent in the 
present structure of the prayer-book. Yet, the 
same general spirit of conservatism which opposes 
Ritualism on the one hand, seems to weigh heavily 
against this innovation on the other; and we see 
with regret that at this time the Low Churchmen 
seem intent rather on driving their special foes out 





of the church, than on securing more liberty with- 
in it for themselves. As to the recognition of the 
ministries of other churches, that we fear is at best 
a long way off. 

At a recent gathering in New Haven, there was 
inaugurated a ‘‘ Broad Church” movement, advo- 
cating the principle of wide toleration. At the 
outset its supporters are very few, but they include 
some eminent and able men. Church and State is 
the representative of this school of thought, and 
has been steadily opposing the proposed resort to 
legislative coercion, in articles of marked ability. 
The sentiment which trusts much to moral forces 
and little to ecclesiastical authority for the ad- 
vancement of truth is comparatively a new 
growth in Christian churches, but we believe its 
growth will be rapid. That sentiment finds a 
legitimate foothold in the history and traditions 
of the Episcopal Church; and though in the ex- 
citements and party heats of the present it seems 
wholly overborne, we believe it will ultimately be 
accepted, both in this and in other churches, that 
peace and truth alike are best served by a very 
broad toleration of individual differences. 








SHAM. 


HE Mill River disaster is four weeks old. 

That means, in America, that the dead are 
buried, the living fed, and clothed, and sheltered, 
by swift-footed, open-handed charity, the wreck 
and ruin cleared away, so far as may be, new 
buildings rising where the old ones fell, many 
labors calling on idle hands, even the heart-ache 
and longing and sense of horror a little dulled, and 
the great outside world already turned, like the 
Athenians, to hear some new thing. Even the 
Coroner’s jury has adjourned, finding only such 
evidence of carelessness, deceit, and irresponsibili- 
ty, in the building of the dam, as seem to have 
been known to half the valley for years. But be- 
fore this case is crowded out of memory by some 
greater horror the larger jury of the people ought 
to pass upon it, less because of the magnitude of 
the tragedy than because of its conditions. 

There are so many prisoners at the bar of public 
opinion, in this instance, that no one offender is 
likely to receive the merited condemnation. First 
among them is the State of Massachusetts. That 
wisest of the commonwealths, whose polity is the 
model of younger States, whose boast is her care 
for the welfare of her children, lays no restriction 
whatever, it now appears, upon the building of 
reservoir, dyke, or dam, and no liability upon 
builder or owner. The wall might have been laid 
up of corn-cobs or eotton-wool without legal pen- 
alty. The corporation might have bargained for 
adam of drift-wood without legal responsibility. 
It is true that the law demands inspection by cer- 
tain officers at certain times. The officers came 
duly to Williamsburg; the reservoir was duly in- 
spected ; and what measure of protection to life 
and property was thus secured the world already 
knows. 

The owners of the dam stand next in the dock. 
Their guilt is two-fold. They set the price of the 
work so low that the lowest bid of responsible 
contractors went thousands of dollars above their 
limit ; and, having misgivings about the strength 
of their cheap defense, they took the risk of its 
failure. 

The contractors, apparently, were neither more 
nor less blameworthy than their employers. They, 
too, had families to provide for; they, too, found 
it needful to save on the job; and they saved in 
digging, in laying up, in lime, in cement. The 
owners knew that the fatal springs were there. 
The Building Committee stood ready to accept 
the work. If men whose whole property was at 
stake were thus easily satisfied, were mere paid 
builders likely to be over-punctilious ? After Louis 
the Desired, they doubtless believed that the com- 
mon order of things would outlast their time. 
Every man who had to do with the work seems to 
have cheated in his trust, and thus been guidty, 
each in his degree, of the final woe. 

After all, it is in this easy dishonesty of char- 
acter, which seems—the pity of it !—to be a natu- 
ral vice, that the reason and the blame of such 
catastrophes lie. Our best virtue, like the frail 
Venetians’, is, not to leave undone, but to keep 
unknown. Sham is our besetting sin. It has 
grown with our growth and strengthened with 
our strength. We began life as a sham Republic, 
professing liberty and equality, practising slavery 
and caste. Now that the newer and better Repub- 
lic gives us the chance to live honestly, we cling 
to the sham of the currency. Our sham states- 
manship robs and gags the South; misrepresents, 





cheats, and shames the North. Our sham busi- 
ness architecture, marble and stone made of paint- 
ed iron and sanded wood, burns up or crumbles 
away, miles on miles of it, when fire touches its 
feeble frame. Our sham palaces lean against 
each other for support. Sham railway bridges, 
rails, boilers, dams, are the merest matter of 
course. Sham values crowd Wall street. Sham 
bankers and operators devour widows’ houses, and 
for a pretense endow seminaries, and there is none 
to be surprised. 

Nevertheless, as Carlyle says, ‘‘ lying is not per- 
mitted in this universe.” For our first national lie 
the forfeit we paid was almost the national life. 
For the lie of the finances we must compound, 
with awful usury, one of these days, if we will not 
be honest while we may. For the lie of our archi- 
tecture Chicago and Boston might seem to have 
borne the sins of the people that the pzosperity of 
the whole nation perish not. Yet there is no 
vicarious atonement for the iniquity of sham. 
The penalty, indeed, falls on the innocent; but 
the guilty may not escape. On each transgres- 
sion waits swift and costly retribution. 

If we can learn this, Chicago and Boston, and 
even Williamsburg, will have been not in vain. 
After each of the calamities which made these 
places memorable there was an attempt at pre- 
ventive legislation. But no legislature can find 
theremedy. It must be learned at mothers’ knees, 
at teachers’ desks, in college class-rooms, in shop, 
and office, and factory. It lies in self-respect ; for 
self-respect places manhood above money, and 
will tolerate no sham. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The Reunion of Abolitionists last week in Chi- 
cago appears to have been an occasion of very deep in- 
terest not only to the veteran workers in the cause of 
freedom but to the generation which has come upon 
the stage since the victory was won. Among 
those present were William Goodell, 'Z. Eastman, 
Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, Robert Collyer, C. C. 
Burleigh, A. J. Grover, J. B. Grinnell, James Birney, 
ete. Garrison, Phillips, and Whittier sent letters. The 
latter said: ** For myself, I bow my head in silent 
thanksgiving, profoundly grateful that I have been 
permitted to outlive the great wrong and to see the 
flag of my country float everywhere over free men. 
The end has been reached, not as we hoped, through 
the peaceful ways of argument, appeal, and constitu- 
tional legislation, but through the Red Sea of revolu- 
tion. Atan awful cost the evil has been extirpated, 
and we still feel the consequences of the terrible strug- 
gle. As Abolitionists we have never hated the people 
of the South, and it is now our duty and privilege to 
convince them of this by generous and magnanimous 
dealing. Let all revenge and malice and evil-speaking 
pass away, and let it not be our fault if we are not 
henceforth a united people in feeling as well as in na- 
ture.” The proceedings, it is understood, will be pub- 
lished in a book. , ' 

—Another of the anti-slavery pioneers is gone. 
James Miller McKim, formerly of Philadelphia, died 
at his residence in Liewellyn Park, Orange, on Satur- 
day mourning, in the 64th year of his age. He was a 
native of Carlisle, Pa., and a graduate of Dickinson 
College. He was educated for the ministry, and for 
some years was a Presbyterian pastor; but, enlisting 
at an early day in the anti-slavery cause, he was first a 
lecturer, and then for twenty-five years Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, in which capacity his services were of inesti- 
mable value. He was what Thaddeus Stevens called 
“a prudent rash man;’ in other words, he combined 
in himself the best qualities of both a radical and a 
conservative. His rare conscientiousness, tact and 
judgment gave him great influence over others, and 
thus fitted him for his duties. For along time he was 
the acknowledged leader of the anti-slavery cause in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and such was his devotion that ° 
he won the confidence and affection of his associates 
and of the whole community. When the slaves were 
emancipated he was one of the first to see that there 
was no longer any need of anti-slavery societies, and 
to throw himself, with all his rare judgment and ener- 
gy, into the movement in behalf of the Freedmen. It 
is hardly too much to say that the “‘ American Freed- 
men’s Aid Union ”’ owed its existence and its efficiency 
mainly to his indefatigable efforts. 

—Among the charitable associations of New York, 
one of the very best is ‘‘ St. John’s Guild,” which de- 
yotes itself, under a carefully arranged system, to the 
relief of the poor. Spending nothing for salaries, it last 
year disbursed over $20,000, and its annual report shows 
how every cent was expended. It furnishes to the 
needy, according to their several necessities, food, med- 
ical attendance, clothing, furniture, etc., and pays 
their funeral expenses. Over 123,000 packages of gro- 
ceries, and nearly 40,000 loaves of bread, were distrib- 
uted last year among 7,000 families. Among the 
measures for the relief of the poor of New York by 
the Guild is that of relief tickets, which are sold to the 
charitably disposed at $10.00 per hundred. Each ticket, 
which costs 10 cents, is good for any one of the follow- 
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i «articles: 2 loaves of bread, 4 Ibs. corn meal, 3 Ibs. 
hominy, 2!¢ lbs. oatmeal, 144 Ib. rice, 14 1b. coffee, or My 
1b. tea. These tickets are redeemable in various parts of 
the city. They are small, so as to be conveniently car- 
ried in the pocket; and are more valuable in the hands 
of the poor than money, as they cannot be misapplied, 
aud are good for nearly twice as much food as could be 
purchased for the same amount at retail. These tickets 
ean be purchased in sums of $5.00 and upward at the 
Windsor House, Fifth Av. Hotel, Grand Central Hotel, 
Earle’s Hotel, New York Safe Deposit Co., 241 Broad- 
way: Hatch & Foote, 12 Wall Street; or at the Guild 
office, 52 Varick Street. The plan of the Guild is to 
have a volunteer visitor for every block of tenements 
in the city, so that in times of great sickness and dis- 
tress every poor family can be immediately visited 
and cared for. This plan is so thoroughly organized 
in two wards of the city that 8,000 families have been 
visited in three days. In order to make this plan 
effective in every ward of the city, many more Visitors 
are required. Ladies and gentlemen who are willing 
to visit among the poor are requested to send their 
names to the Guild, office 52 Varick Street, when they 
will be assigned to districts. During the hot days of 
summer a considerable sum will be expended in ex- 
cursions into the country, for the benefit of poor chil- 
dren who need fresh air and a day of amusement. 


—Bishops Simpson, Bowman, and Haven—the 
first-named the most eminent of the Methodist prelates 
—are earnest champions of woman suffrage. England, 
too, has a Bishop who is not ashamed to avow himself 
in favor of the same cause. We allude to the Bishop 
of Exeter, who lately wrote a letter to a woman suf- 
frage meeting, in which he said: “‘I am sorry to say 
that my engagements will prevent me from taking the 
chair at the meeting to be held on the 14th of April to 
promote the extension of the suffrage to women. I 
very heartily sympathise with your purpose and shall 
always be ready to the utmost of my power to pro- 
mote it.” 











THE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. 


MONG the very few contributions from 
America to the Vienna Exposition, which 
mitigated in some measure the poignaney of our 
disgrace there, was a collection of about six thou- 
sand specimens of American newspapers. There 
was something genuine and thoroughly character- 
istic in this display of a force for which the New 
World is so greatly distinguished, and yery justly 
the collection attracted to itself the admiring no- 
tice of nearly all intelligent visitors, and very fairly 
won the ‘‘ Medal of Merit” that was awarded to it 
by the International Jury. It would be most un- 
grateful for us to forget that the credit of a con- 
tribution which did so much honor to America, at 
a time when even a little honor was particularly 
hard to be got, was wholly due to the public spir- 
it, sagacity, and invincible industry of our German 
fellow-citizen, the well-known publisher, Mr. E. 
Steiger. 

We have recently received from Mr. Steiger a 
finely printed copy of a catalogue of his now cele- 
brated collection. The catalogue embraces the 
names and brief descriptions of about three- 
quarters of the newspapers published in this 
country, and quite well deserves its title of The 
Periodical Literature of the United States. The 
value of the catalogue is greatly increased by the 
indexes which are appended to it. The principal 
index relates to the subject-matters of the various 
newspapers included in the collection, in which the 
sub-divisions are so minute as to produce four 
hundred and seventeen different headings. Each 
of these headings Mr. Steiger gives in six languages 
—English, German, Dutch, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, ‘in order,” as he says, ‘to put the in- 
formation contained in this catalogue within the 
reach of the whole world.” Thus, Mr. Steiger’s 
book has a cosmopolitan scope, and is likely to 
spread into many lands the fame of the vigor and 
vastness of American journalism. 

A still larger book, although mainly intended 
for a somewhat smaller audience, is the American 
Newspaper Directory, which was described in 
these columns just a year ago. Its publication 
for the present year affords us a clear bird's-eye 
view of the entire field of journalism in the United 
States and British Provinces of America, together 
with concise information concerning its losses and 
gains during the past twelve months. It exhibits 
the names of 7,784 hewspapers, an increase of 493 
over last year. Incidental to this comprehensive 
statement are many items of striking interest. 
Thus the newspapers started during the past year 
average four for each day, or twenty-eight for every 
week ; while a good many newspapers have died 
openly, or else died cireuitously by what is called 
*consolidation” with other papers. There is much 
value in observing the direction of the aggregate 
gains and losses. For instance, it appears that 
there are 29 daily papers more than last year, 403 








weekly, 10 semi-monthly, 70 monthly, and 1 quar- 
terly ; while the semi-weeklies and the tri-weeklies 
have fallen behind, showing a popular disinclina- 
tion for doses of news administered at such inter- 
vals. Moreover, the geographical distribution of 
the increase and decrease in the number of period- 
icals must not fail to attract our notice. New 
newspaper enterprises have been established in the 
various States as follows: Alabania, 19; Arkansas, 
7; California, 19; Connecticut, 8; Delaware, 2; 
Florida, 7; Georgia, 7; Illinois, 44; Kansas, 16; 
Kentucky, 14; Maine, 2; Maryland, 7; Massachu- 
setts, 11; Michigan, 33; Minnesota, 6 ; Mississippi, 
7; Missouri, 21; Nebraska, 22; Nevada, 3; New 
Hampshire, 4; New Jersey, 9; New York, 97; 
North Carolina, 15; Ohio, 41; Oregon, 6; Penn- 
sylvania, 21; Rhode Island, 2; Tennessee, 9; Ver- 
mont, 5; Virginia, 1; West Virginia, 6; Wisconsin, 
12; Territories, 29; Dominion of Canada, 29. In 
the following States there are fewer periodicals 
than there were a year ago, the diminution being 
distributed thus: District of Columbia, 9; In- 
diana, 21; Louisiana, 15; South Carolina, 2; 
Texas, 1. Oddly enough the gains and losses in 
Iowa exactly balance each other, that State having 
now 324 newspapers, the same as last year, 

Another fact is to be noticed as being possibly 
significant of the reaction of the prevailing finan- 
cial embarrassment upon the popular luxury of 
taking newspapers, namely, that the circulations 
as given in the present volume are upon the aver- 
age smaller than those of any previous year. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1, Please explain Romans ii. 12. “ For as many as 
have sinned without the law shall perish without the 
law.” How do these words apply to heathen nations? 


| you will read the connected passages you will see 
that Paul is arguing that God is equally just and gracious 
toall. **Who will render to every man according to his 
deeds . . . tothe Jew first and also to the Gentile,” i. ¢., to 
the heathen, “ For there is no respect of persons with God,” 
says Paul. ‘*‘ Asmany as have sinned without law shall perish 
without law, and as many as have sinned in the law shall be 
judged by the law.”” The heathen is judged by his own con- 
science of right and wrong. But he too is judged mercifully 
and graciously, even as God accepts an approximate fulfill- 
ment of the law from us instead of a perfect one. God's 
grace is not straitened because we are. It is our bounden 
duty to spread abroad the knowledge of Christianity, because 
by Christianity men are brought into union with God the 
Father, and lifted to a plane on which they may better de- 
velop noble character. God's chosen way to save and elevate 
men is through Christ, and it is a wonder that we, who see so 
plainly the advantages of Christianity, are so ineflicient in 
making it known. 

2. Jewelry. 

A poorly paid school teacher, who wears a few plain articles 
of jewelry, and who writes us a most Christian letter, is 
troubled because a minister has told her that God requires 
her to put off such things, quoting several passages from the 
Epistles. No man or woman can interpret literally all the 
precepts of the Epistles and live by them, Consider to whom 
these injunctions were given. If interpreted strictly they 
make the“ plaiting of hair’ wicked. Extravagant ornament 
after the manner of the gaudy adorning of many oriental 
women, and of many modern women, ts doubtless wrong, but 
God cannot take pleasure in exacting of this school teacher 
that she utterly deny the love of beauty that he himself 
plants like a flower-garden in the heart of a woman. 


3. Presbyterian doctrines. 


The Old and New School churches united on the basis of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, leaving it to each 
party, no doubt, to continue to interpret the Confession 
more or less strictly as heretofore. As to the doctrines of 
unconditional election and partial atonement, they are held 
in the Presbyterian churches with all sorts of modifications 
from the dark clouds of Patton to the blue sky of Swing. 

4. If ten of the twelve tribes of Israel were lost after 
their captivity by Shalmaneser, about 721 years B. C., 
how could six elders of each of the twelve tribes have 
been sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria to translate 
the Scriptures about 284 years B. C? 


Will we never have done with the lost tribes of Israel? In 
the first place, then, we do not believe that the ten tribes were 
wholly lost, though the greater part of them accepted hea- 
thenism, and were, no doubt, absorbed in the nations among 
whom they were transplanted, or formed parts of those 
colonies of Jews that from that day to this have lived in the 
principal commercial centers of the world. In the second 
place, the fable of the pseudo-Aristeas, enlarged by others, 
that the Septuagint was rendered in seventy-two-days by 
seventy-two elders who proved their wisdom by impromptu 
answers to seventy-two questions, and that though each 
elder rendered the whole book, the seventy-two versions ex- 
actly agreed, is so monstrous that one wonders that it was 
left to modern times to explode it. The Septuagint transla- 
tion bears internal evidence of having been translated_by 
Jews resident in Alexandria, by several different hands and 
at different times. 


5. Is it proper or wise for a woman to act upon im- 
pulse, if sure that the aim and intention is to do good, 
even at the risk of being called queer or erratic? 

Half a dozen questions in one. You should not forbear a 
good action, because it will make you seem queer. Christ 
must have seemed very erratic to the Pharisees who were 
proper men. But an aim to do good will not make an action 
wise. People sometimes do the greatest amount of mischief 
with the best intentions, We do not intend to say that you 





should never act on impulse—only an iceberg can keep from 
acting on impulse sometimes. But is it not better to wait 
awhile and look at your impulse in a quiet moment, if the 
matter is one that will beardelay? Holmes, the poet, says of 
the adage, “strike while the iron is hot,” that it is better to 
“let it get slightly cool.” And as for thts matter of being 
erratic, do not fear oddity when you are sure you are right. 
But there is alittle truth in that saying of Goethe's, that 
living like other people is the best safeguard against insanity, 


6. Did not M. Renan become a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church after writing his life of Jesus? 

On the contrary, M. Ernest Renan was born a Catholic and 
educated for the priesthood, but declined it on account of his 
heresies. He became an eminent professor, but was sus- 
pended in 1862 for his opinions, We have not heard that he 
has made any retraction, 


7. Is it the law of England that all office-holders of 
whatever grade must, to be fitted for their duties, be 
regular members of the National Church ? 

With English non-conformists and Irish Roman Catholics 
in Parliament, and John Bright recently in the Cabinet, it is 
safe to say that such is not now the law. 


Minor QveERrIEsS.—We cannot commend any one 
magazine in this country over all the others. Harpers’, The 
Allantic, The Galary, and Scribner’s—we give them in the 
order of age—are all so excellent, each having qualities so 
peculiarly its own, that we cannot give a judgment between 
them. Buy a number of each and decide for yourself. 2. Ten- 
nyson calls Geoffrey Chaucer ** Dan” Chaucer, because Dan 
is an old English term signifying ‘* Master’’ or “ Sir,” allied to 
the Spanish Don and coming from the Latin Dominus, * Lord.” 
The term is peculiarly appropriate ts Chaucer, since he fre- 
quently uses it as a term of reverence in speaking of others. 
Spencer calls Chaucer * Dan Geoffrey.” 


Che Sundap-School. 











An appeal comes from distant Cottonwood county in 
Minnesota which speaks foritself. The person who makes it is 
a lady correspondent, and possibly some one of her sex may 
find it in her heart to respond to it. She wishes to organize a 
Sunday-school in her vicinity for “ the children, young men 
and women there that might be gathered together and formed 
into a very interesting class, but who are now spending their ~ 
Sundays fishing or boating on the lakes for want of some- 
thing better.’””, Her county has been settled but three years, 
and, though it has been devastated once by grasshoppers, and 
may suffer the same fate again this year, the settlers do not 
propose to give up without a severe struggle. Meanwhile, 
writes our correspondent, ‘* we must have something to cheer 
the soul as well as to revive the body. We have been here all 
this time without Sunday-school and almost without preach- 
ing. Now, I will do ali I can toward organizing a school; but 
we have no books nor singing books, and it is impossible to 
raise any money to buy them. If some books could be con- 
tributed and sent by express or freight, we would try and 
pay the charges. They would be so thankfully received and 
they would do so much good! No matter whether the books 
and hymns are oldornew. I do hope there will be something 
done for us.’’ We hope so too, and any one wishing to know 
the address of the writer can have it. This Minnesota case is 
doubtless one of many like it the country over which 
are never heard of. Of course it is well worth while to an- 
swer such an appeal in the practical way suggested, but our 
Minnesota correspondent will not forget that books alone 
will not organize a school or keep it together afterwards. 





One practical objection that might be urged against 
the International series is that teachers may neglect to say a 
good many wholesome things to their scholars which have 
no connection with the lessons. It is not to be forgotten, as 
an English speaker lately said in London, that the children 
are to become citizens, and that alittle advice occasionally 
about the temptations of dishonesty, intemperance, and other 
evils can never be out of place. 





The common idea that any sort of teachers will do 
for the younger classes has done very much towards making 
poor sorts of Sunday-schools. Agassiz used to say that the 
best teachers should initiate the studies and guide the early 
development of children, It is the primary and younger 
pupils that need special care taken of them in this respect. 





The Bishop of Oxford, who presided over the Church 
of England Sunday-school Institute, the other day said in the 
course of his remarks that he did not see why teachers should 
not so mould the minds of children by their teaching carried 
on Sunday after Sunday, that, through the earnestness, in- 
telligence, zeal, and wisdom which was brought to bear upon 
their minds, they would turn out as good scholars as would 
be found anywhere. He had seen men and women—and he 
would speak especially of women—wh», having had the ad- 
vantage of no other teaching than that which they received 
in a Sunday-school, would, nevertheless, for their general 
knowledge, their facilities for usefulness, and their general 
power of adapting themselves to the proper discharge ‘of the 
duties which they were called upon to perform, bear com- 
parison with the best day-scholars to be found in the land, 
and he saw no reason why, if the teachers present devoted 
themselves properly to their work, they should not all pro- 
duce similar results. The force of these expressions will 
be better understood by the explanation that some good 
people in England are afraid that the day-schools will become 
tou secularized, and that to keep up religious training of 
children, the Sunday-schools should do some of the work now 
done by the day-schools. We might havea little more “ world- 
ly” teaching in our own schools without doing any harm. 





It is true enough, as an exchange observed some 
time ago, tlat poor teachers feel least need of study. None 
are so willing, it continues, to take a class without prepara- 
tion as those who are most incompetent. Those who know 
most already are most desirous of further study, to fit them- 
selves for the teaching of a particular lessan. ‘ Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” If any teacher thinks he can 
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get along in his.class through next Sunday’s lesson without 
vareful preliminary study, his confidence is a result and an 
evidence of his incompetency. If he knew more, he would 
think he knew less. Lord Selborne, better known to us as 
Sir Roundell Palmer, Lord Chancellor of England, has been 
called the first equity lawyer in the British Kingdom and 
leader of the English House of Commons. He is also a 
Sunday-school teacher. If any man could be supposed com- 
petent to teach a Bible lesson to a class of twenty lads with- 
out special study, it would be one with a mind disciplined, 
cultured, and stored like his; but he makes no such foolish 
yenture as this. 





' The Chatauqua Lake Sunday-school Teacher's As- 
sembly will begin on the 4th of August, and will perhaps be 
one of the largest gatherings of the kind ever held. Tents 
and cottages will be erected and provision made, at reason- 
able rates, for all who may come. To avoid the annoyance of 
taking up collections, or otherwise appealing for money, a 
small charge will be made for entrance. This will not be 
over $1 for each person ; tickets good during the wholo timo 
of the “ Assembly.” 








Art Notes. 


———— 





Now and then some one proves the general rule re- 
garding the elusive character of artistic fame, by stepping at 
once from comparative obscurity into popular favor. This 
time it is Miss Elizabeth Thompson, the daughter, we believe, 
of an English clergyman, who has made a hit. She bas here- 
tofore stood well, but not pre-eminent, among her artistically 
inclined countrywomen, and, a few weeks since, she painted 
and sold for £100, to a Manchester manufacturer, a picture 
entitled * Calling the Roll after an Engagement, Crimea.” The 
Owner suffered it to be sent to the Royal Academy exhibition, 
and shortly after the galleries were opened Miss Thompson 
found herself famous. Some of her glory was reflected upon 
the Manchester patron, who was straightway offered £600 for 
his bargain. It is said to be hard to get a good sight at the 
picture, owing to the crowd which always surrounds it. It 
represents a muster of foot-guards afteran action. A wound- 
ed sergeant calls the roll, while the men stand in an irregular 
rank, some of them wounded, all of them thoughtful. Tho 
drawing ad composition are described as wonderfully life- 
like, and the mastery of detail is the more remarkable as it 
comes from the hand of a woman who can never have seen 
anything more like active service than a skirmish drill in 
Hyde Park. Since she has sold the copy-right for engraving 
her work for £1,000 and has already received several commis- 
sions, including one from the Queen herself, she is no doubt 
partly reconciled to the moderate price received in the first 
instance. A curious controversy has arisen concerning the 
drawing of a horse in this picture. The animal is supposed to 
be walking, but critics are divided in opinion as to the cor- 
rectness of his pose. Whoever thinks it is easy to describe 
the relative motions of a horse’s feet in walking may easily 
test the matter by making observations, and comparing notes 
with some opinionated friend. Miss Thompson, rather im- 
prudently, ventured into print to defend her drawing, and 
has seen reason to conclude that there is, at least, room for 
argument. 





A few miles north of Concord, New Hampshire, the 
line of the Boston, Concord, and Montreal Railroad crosses 
the Merrimack, taking the lower end of an island for its mid- 
die pier. On this island a granite statue has been erected, and 
is, probably by this time unveiled with due ceremony, to com- 
memorate the bravery of a pioneer woman, Mrs. Anna Dus- 
ton, of Haverhill, Mass. It was in 1697, during one of those 
terrible Indian raids which nearly obliterated some of the 
frontier settlements, that Mrs. Duston was captured and car- 
ried off in company with Mary Neff and a boy named Samuel 
Leonardson. The war party killed twenty-seven of the in- 
habitants of Haverhill, burned nine dwellings, and sent a 
party to escort the prisoners up the river. They advanced al- 
most without rest as far as Contookook Island. Here they 
camped for the night, and with characteristic contempt for 
femine prowess, left their prisoners ineffectually guarded. In 
the night Mrs. Dustan consulted with the maid and boy, and 
between them they tomahawked all their sleeping captors and 
taking the scalps made good their escape. This was on the 
30th day of March, and it was not until the 2ist of April that 
they reached Boston. Near the State House they met Cotton 
Mather and showed him their trophies. The author of Mag- 
nalia does not seem to have detected indications of witch- 
craft in the story which the women told, and apparently took 
their cause in hand, for shortly afterward the General Court 
voted £25 to Mrs. Dustan, and half that sum to each of her 
companions. So highly was their bravery appreciated that 
presents were sent them from all over the country, and the 
General Court voted farther grants forty years afterward. 
We know nothing as yet of the artistic merits of the statue, 
but the idea of placing it on the spot where this daring deed 
of arms was wroughtisanoble one. The statue was cut from 
granite by Wm. Andrews, of Lowell, Mass. It is a figure 
seven and a half feet high, holding a tomahawk in one hand. 
To the Rev. Dr. Bouton, of Concord, and Mr. R. B. Caverly, 
of Lowell, is due the credit of having collected the necessary 
funds. Something like $2,000 is still needed to pay for the 
statue, but this is in a fair way to be raised without trouble, 





Mr. Probasco, the rich art patron of Cincinnati, has 
just returned to a foreign town with matured plans for car- 
rying out a design which he has long cherished. He purposes 
establishing a gallery of arts and sciences which shall make 
Cincinnati the art-center of the Middle States. Several wealthy 
citizens will co-operate with him, and the city will probably 
aid by giving land, and perhaps by erecting the building. 
Mr. Probasco will give his own private collection, which is 
one of the most valuable in the country. 





On Tuesday, the 2d of June, President Grant laid the 
corner-stone of the Natural History Museum near Central 
Park, from which it is separated by Eighth Avenue. The 
building is Venetian gothic in style, and will, when com- 
pleted, form a quadrangle, enclosing the spacious square on 
which it stands. The architects are Messrs. Olmsted and 
Vaux, of this city, 





FLIGHT. 
By Mrs. 8S. M. B, Prarrt. 


HROUGH field and flood and fire I go— 
Wherefore and where I do not know. 

Through field—my tangled path is crossed 
With thorns and stinging spears of frost. 
Through field—the stones rise up and wound 
My fearful feet, that stain the ground. 
Through field—sometimes one rose forlorn 
Gives me its flush, without its thorn. 
Through flood—the wide rains beat my brow, 
The world is only water now. 
Through flood—wave after wave there is: 
Wave after wave—what else but this? 
Through flood—one sea another mects ; 
See Arctic ice in tropic sweets. 
Through flood—there is one ship in sight : 
If I might reach it—if I might! 


Through fire—what flames and flames there be! 
The world is only fire—to me. 


Through fire—how palace spire and wall 
Put shining garments on and falil 


Through fire—I hear the last voice cry, 
* The world is ashes.’””’ But am I? 


Calm on the awful element 
I turn and say: “‘I am content.’ 





THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. X. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


HE pure motives and high aims of the early 

Abolitionists were manifested in their efforts to 
found an institution for the education of colored youth, 
They saw theschools,academies, seminaries and colleges 
of the country rigidly closed against pupils of Afri- 
can descent, and that these unfortunate children and 
youth must inevitably grow up in ignorance, if not in 
vice and degradation, unless an educational institution 
were established for their special benefit. The desir- 
ableness of such an institution was a subject of con- 
sideration on the part of Mr. Garrison and his friends 
during his residence in Baltimore, but nothing was 
done at that time. Soon afterwards, the Rey. Simeon 
8. Jocelyn, the white pastor of the colored church in 
New Haven, took the matter in hand, and a plan was 
devised for establishing the proposed college in that 
city. Mr. Arthur Tappan, of New York, manifested a 
deep interest in the enterprise, and offered to be one 
of ten persons to contribute a thousand dollars each 
toward the object. Early in June, 1831, a National 
Convention of Colored Men assembled ia Philadelphia 
to devise measures for ameliorating the condition of 
their class. Mr. Garrison, with Mr. Jocelyn and Mr. 
Tappan, went to Philadelphia for the purpose of lay- 
ing the subject before that Convention, and securing 
its coJperation in the plan. Mr. Garrison stopped at 
New Haven on his way, and, after arriving in Phila- 
delphia, wrote to his paper as follows: 

“The site selected for the contemplated College is one of 
the most beautiful spots I have ever seen. No other part of 
New Haven compares with it. . . . On Wednesday after- 
noon, Messrs. Tappan, Jocelyn, and myself addressed the 
Convention on the subject of the new College. A committee 
was appointed to consult with us, and to report forthwith. 
Yesterday (June 9th) they reported favorably, and the whole 
day was consumed in an animated debate upon the report. 
Suffice it to say, all the delegates but one were in favor of the 
scheme. Some diversity of sentiment existed as to the place 
of location; but a large majority, after hearing our reasons 
for giving a preference to New Haven, coincided with us in 
opinion. The plan agreed to is, for the colored people to raise 
$10,000, and the whites to raise a similar sum. There are to 
be seven trustees of the College, four of them colored, to be 
chosen by the subscribers to the institution.” 

Care was taken that the proposed institution should 
be in no way identified with any peculiar views on the 
subject of slavery, but rest upon a purely scientific 
basis, inviting the coUperation of Christians and phi- 
lanthropists without regard to sect or party. The 
Convention appointed as a committee to take the mat- 
ter in charge Messrs. James Forten, Joseph Cassey, 
Robert Douglass, Robert Purvis, Frederick A. Hinton 
—all of Philadelphia, and all colored men of the high- 
est standing and influence with their class. Rev. 
Samucl E. Cornish of New York, a colored Presbyte- 
rian clergyman, was appointed an agent for the collec- 
tion of funds. The committee issued an appeal to the 
public, earnestly inviting subscriptions “ for the estab- 
lishment of a Collegiate School on the Manual Labor 
System,” and saying that all monies that might be 
contributed would be deposited in the United States 
Bank, subject to the order of Arthur Tappan, FEsq., of 
New York.’’ The committee were so fortunate as to 
obtain an endorsement of their plan by the venerable 
Bishop White of the Episcopal Church, and his assis*- 
ant, Bishop H. U. Onderdonk; also of Rey. G. T. 
Bedell, now Bishop of the Diocese of Ohio, and of the 
Rev. Doctors Thomas M’Auley and Ezra Stiles Ely, 
of the Presbyterian Church, men of extensive influ- 
ence. 

What could be said against such a scheme as this, @s- 
pecially in New England, whose people were proud of 
their schools and colleges, and boastful of the oppor- 
tunities afforded to every (white) child, however poor, 
for acquiring an education? The proposed college in- 
volved no endorsemeut of anybody’s views of slavery, 
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but appealed for support to sensible men of every sect 
and party, who were supposed to understand the evils 
and dangers of ignorance and the intimate relation 
between the intelligence of the people and the pros- 
perity of the country. What if the doctrine of imme- 
diate emancipation was a fanaticism, at ence absurd 
and dangerous; €id it therefore follow that the chil- 
dren of negroes already free should be left to grow up 
in ignorance? Was it possible that men who were con- 
tributing freely of their money to established schools 
in heathen countries could array themselves in deadly 
hostility toa plan for elucating a large class of chil- 
dren native to the American soil? It was even so. 1? 
the proposal bad been to establish an institution for 
the propagation of leprosy or small-pox, it could 
hardly have been opposed with intenser bitterness or 
@ more proscriptive energy. 

In New Haven there was a high effervescence of hos- 
tility. A city meeting, duly warned, was held on the 
10th of September (1831), the Mayor, Dennis Kimberly, 
in the chair. A preamble and resolutions were intro- 
duced, which, after being advocated by Judge Dag- 
gett, N. Smith, R. I. Ingersoll, and I. H. Townsend, 
were adopted, so the record declared, by a vote of 700 
to 4! Asaspecimen of the moral lunacy prevailing at 
that time in relation to everything connected with the 
rights of the negro, I must recite the doings of this as- 
sembly, which spoke by authority of “the Mayor, AJ- 
dermen, Common Council, and Freemen of the city of 
New Haven.” 


“ Whereas, endeavors aro no-? making to establish a college 
in this city for the education of the colored population of the 
United States, the West Indies, and other countries adjacent ; 
and in connection with this establishment, the immediate ab- 
olition of slavery in the United States isnot only recommend- 
ed and encouraged by the advocates of the proposed college» 
but demanded as a right; and whereas, an ommission to no- 
tice these measures may be construed as implying cither in- 
difference to or approbation of the same ; 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient that the sentiments of our 
citizens should be expressed on these subjects, and that the 
calling of this meeting by the Mayor and Aldermen is warmly 
approved by the citizens of this place. 

* Resolved, That inasmuch as slavery does not exist in Con- 
necticut, and, wherever permitted in other States, depends 
on the municipal laws of the State which allows it, and over 
which neither any other State nor the Congress of the United 
States has any control, that the propagation of sentiments 
favorable to the immediate emancipation of slaves, in disre- 
gard to the civil institutions of the States in which they be- 
long, and as auxiliary thereto the contemporaneous founding 
of colleges for educating colored people, is an unwarrantable and 
dangerous interference with the internal concerns of other States, 
and ought to be discouraged. 

** And whereas, in the opinion of this meeting, Yale College, 
the institution for the education of females, and the other 
schools already existing in this city, are important to the com- 
munity and the general interests of science, and as such have 
been deservedly patronized by the public, the establishment 
of a college in the same place to educate the colored popula- 
tion is incompatible with the prosperity if not the existence of the 
present institutions of learning, and will be destructive of the 
best interests of the city; and believing, as we do, that if the 
establishment of such a college in any part of the country 
were deemed expedient, it should never be imposed on any 
community without their consent; therefore 

* Resolved, By the Mayor, Aldermen, Common Council, and 
Freemen of the city of New Haven, in city meeting assem- 
bled, that WE WILL RESIST THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRO- 
POSED COLLEGE IN THIS PLACE BY EVERY LAWFUL MEANS.” 


The Rey. Simeon 8. Jocelyn protested earnestly and 
eloquently against this frenzied exhibition of color- 
phobia, and the Religious Intelligencer, then pub- 
lished in New Haven, denounced it in terms worthy of 
a Christian journal. But the action of the meeting no 
doubt expressed the prevailing sentiment of the city. 
The Faculty of Yale College, the clergy of the city, 
and the citizens generally acquiesced therein by their 
silence, if in no other way. The scheme, in the face 
of this unexpected oppositicn, appears to have been 
sadly and reluctantly abandoned as impracticable. 
Its friends were convinced that little could be done 
for the education of colored youth, even in New En- 
gland, before the people were enlightened as to the 
character of slavery and their duty toward its unfor- 
tunate victims. The discussion of the slavery ques- 
tion, they saw, must necessarily take precedence of 
every other matter relating to the welfare and im- 
provement of the negro race, and to this, therefore, 
they addressed themselves with renewed energy and 
devotion. 

Mr. Garrison, in reviewing the proceedings of the 
New Haven meeting, said: 

*“ The above resolution (the second), coming from Georgia 
or South Carolina, and adopted by a gang of slaveholders, 
would excite no surprise ; but, emanating from a place famous 
for its intelligence—in the Republican State of Connecticut— 
and sanctioned, almost by acclamation, by the descendants 
of the Puritans, fills the mind with amazement. . . . The 
advocates of the proposed college certainly did not anticipate 
this opposition; it has fallen like hail from a sunny sky, or 
midnight upon day ; but they never intended to make a loca- 
tion where it was against the wishes of the community. .. . 
They selected New Haven, not as a dernier resort, but actu- 
ated by a fervent desire for the prosperity of the city, and by 
a belief that instead of obstructions being thrown in the 
way, facilities would be granted in the erection of the col- 
lege. . . . They expected to eternize the reputation of a city 
already famous as a fountain of knowledge—for future his- 
tory shall make that place the envy of others, of which it is 
related, ‘ Here was the first college for people of color known 
in the world.’”’ 

The fact that the friends of the scheme did not an- 
ticipate the opposition it aroused shows how imper- 
fect was their knowledge of the extent to which the 
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public sentiment of New England had been misled 
and perverted by her complicity with slavery. And 
indeed the imperfection of their knowledge in this 
regard was most fortunate, for, if they had known the 
height and depth, the length and breadth, of the evil 
against which they arrayed themselves, and had clear 
foresight of the terrible ordeal through which they were 
to pass, they surely never would have found courage 
to undertake their work. As the truth was gradually 
unfolded to their vision, their strength, augmented 
by experience, became sufficient for each new emer- 
gency, until at last, by the help of God, they became 
invincible. Dark as was the period above described, 
a still darker one was before them, though they knew 
it not! 











~The Church, 


HOME. 


The Washington Conference of Congregational 
churches was established by a Council held at Baltimore, on 
the 16th ult. Of the six churches comprising the new Con- 
ference, not one was in existence seven years ago, they hav- 
ing sprung up from the growth of the denomination south- 
ward since the war. The next meeting of the Conference is 
to be at Herndon, Va., and will be the first gathering of Con- 
gregational churches ever held in that State. 





A “Traveling Scholarship’? has been established in 
Union Theological Seminary, the interest of which, seven 
hundred doUars, is to enable the successful competitor of the 
graduating class to travel and study for two years in foreign 
and Bible lands. It is not very surprising, therefore, to learn 
that about half the next class has entered the lists for this 
tempting prize. Now, as only one student can get it, perhaps 
the rest can be induced to travel in Bible lands at home in- 
stead, and give their congregations a little more of Biblical 
and a little less of doctrinal preaching, and in this way meet 
the unsatisfied need of the times. 





On May 24th the young Congregational church at 
Salt Lake City reached its manhood by being formally or- 
ganized and recognized by the council held for the purpose 
in the very heart of Mormondom. It was a happy occasion 
for the twenty-four members who compose the society. 
There is no Congregational church within five or six hundred 
miles of them, but this can only move them to grow with 
their own independent growth. Rey. Dr. Stone went over 
from San Francisco to preach the sermon; Rev. J. H. War- 
ren, Superintendent of Pacific coast missions, was there ; and 
everything combined to give the new organization a cheering 
Start. 


By a majority of nearly three to one the Southern 
Presbyterian Assembly voted before it adjourned to appoint 
& committee to meet one from the Northern church “to en- 
ter into full conference concerning the removal of those 
causes which have heretofore prevented fraternal relations 
between the two churches.” There were some hard and 
sharp things said by the minority against the church North, 
but these will willingly be forgotten in the significant vote 
given by the majority. Organic union is not contemplated, 
and possibly may not be desirable just yet; but the fact that 
the way is now open for a more brotherly relationship be- 
tween the two bodies is of itself sufficiently gratifying. It 
can hardly be, after previous failures, that these new com- 
mittees, which meet without instructions, will accomplish 
nothing. 


The final action of the Presbyterian Assembly on 
the consolidation of the Boards was this: The Foreign Mis- 
sion Board continues as it is; the Home Mission will also in- 
clude the Sustentation Fund for pastors; the Freedmen’s Com- 
mittee will remain separate for five years, and then be merged 
into the Home Mission Board; the Board of Church erection 
will remain as it is; the Board of Publication will remain 
as at present, and shall also supervise the whole Sunday- 
school work of the church; and the Board of Education 
and the Relief Fund Committee are not to be changed, 
but they are to have but one treasurer. In view of these 
changes, the Assembly “ ordered” that the following shall 
be the list of causes for which the churches are required to 
make contributions, either by specific collections or by sys- 
tematic apportionment: Foreign and home missions, sus- 
tentation, education, missionary work of the Publication 
Board, church erection, ministerial relief, and the freed- 
men. 


Not only have the Lutherans just dedicated a beau- 
tiful church in Washington, but they have made it in quite a 
unique way a memorial of peace and fellowship between the 
North and South. At the close of the services memorial of- 
ferings were made, when a number of the contributors pre- 
ferred to designate some name to be inscribed upon certain 
pews. The conception was a happy one, for, after pews had 
been set apart in the names of prominent Lutheran divines, 
living and dead, some one gave fifty dollars to have an Abra- 
ham Lincoln pew, another Charles Sumner, another Gen. 
Grant, another General Lee, another General Ekin of the 
South, and still another a General Howard pew, and thus, 
says the Lutheran Observer, ‘‘side by side are placed the 
names of men who have fought battles, ecclesiastical and 
civil, and at the head of them all John Calvin, Luther and 
John Wesley. The Memorial Church is a memorial of peace 
and not of war. It will have healing power in the Capital of 
the nation, midway between North and South.” 


Mrs. Francis Bacon, the wife of a New Haven sur- 
geon, makes an appeal through the Congregationalist for 
missionary nurses, which is new and important enough to 
invite attention. We need each day increasingly in this coun- 
try, in her view, Protestant Sisters of Mercy, Deaconesses, 
Missionary Nurses; cail them what you will, their work is the 
same, to Jook after the sick among the rich or poor, in all our 
cities and villages. There need be no vows, no “mother 
house,” no rude breaking of home ties, but there must be 
sound, thorough training; and in every city and village 


throughout the land there should be ready for instant call, 
intelligent nurses, trained women, ladies if you will, whose 
business and pleasure it would be to work among the sick. 
Every two or three churches of the same community should 
unite and have at their call at least one such efficient helper, 
to whom the sick poor of those churches would bave the right 
to look. If need be, she should be supported by those 
churches, and consider the houses of their poor as her hos- 
pital wards. Mrs. Bacon adds that the “‘ Connecticut Training 
School for Nurses,’’ in New Haven, affords every facility for 
pupils who wish to take up this noble profession. No charge 
is made, as the enterprise is purely a philanthropic one. 


The “Christians” of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
other Southern States—an Evangelical organization number- 
ing about 12,000 communicants—in General Convention as- 
sembled, the first week in May, at Graham, N. C., have issued 
a Circular Address and Manifesto, proposing union and 
coUperation with all Evangelical believers in Christ. They 
claim that the “Church of the Strangers"’-in New York, of 
which Rev. Dr. Deems is pastor, and the “Church of the 
People” in Brooklyn, of which Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost is 
pastor, have been organized on the same principles which 
govern their organization in the South. The creed of these 
“Christians” is in the exact language of the Scriptures, and 
requires assent only to those fundamental doctrines held in 
common by all Evangelical organizations. Rev. W. B. Wel- 
lons, D.D., of Suffolk, Va., editor of the Christian Sun, their 
organ, is President of their General Convention, and will be 
pleased to correspond with individual Christians, independ- 
ent local churches, and other religious organizations seeking 
the union of a now divided church, and the union of beliey- 
ers in feeling, worship and work. 


After a long and weary pilgrimage in first-class 
cabins and palace cars, the faithful band of American Catho- 
lics has reached Rome safely and found a hearty welcome 
from the Pope. Being the first from the New World, it has 
made something of a sensation in the Eternal City. The pil- 
grims, of course, paid their filial respects to His Holiness, 
kissed his hand, presented the gifts they had brought from 
this country, and received his benediction. They will return, 
doubtless, with new enthusiasm for their religion and en- 
courage the Holy Father, who has lost something of his in- 
fluence in Italy, by attempting to increase it over here. Since 
he told them that false religions prevail on a large part of 
this continent, they can do no less than battle mightily against 
them hereafter. These false religions, we presume, are those 
various branches of that false reform which Luther thought 
it desirable to attempt. As for the pilgrimage itself, it was a 
decided improvement on the medieval style. The hundred 
who went on it rather ignored the crusader-pilgrim’s staff and 
gown and sandal,and wore what the latest fashions prescribed ; 
nor, according to accounts, was there much fasting on the 
way. It was altogether a modern affair, a comfortable trip, 
such as the devout pilgrim who marched with aching limbs 
through Europe to the banks of the Jordan in other days would 
have looked upon with pious horror. 


It is doubtful whether any meeting of the Reformed 
Church Synod was ever watched with greater interest by 
other denominations than the one which closed its sessions 
last week at Poughkeepsie. Four separate “ fraternal” pro- 
jects were before it, two of which excited protracted debate. 
In the first place, the Synod had the pleasure of being the first 
ecclesiastical body to extend the hand of fellowship to Bishop 
Cummins’s Reformed Episcopalians and express its cordial 
sympathy with its efforts “to re-establish and perpetuate 
pure and simple worship.’’ This will probably result in an 
annual correspondence and exchange of greetings between 
the two. Next came the subject of uniting with the Presby- 
terian Church South, which had already been favorably dis- 
cussed by conference committees. Their report was sub- 
stantially confirmed by the Synod, but it is not to be carried 
into effect until it has passed through the committee’s hands 
again. It provides not for an organic union, but rather for 
mutual colperation, so that Presbyterian or Reformed 
churches can call pastors of either denomination, join eithera 
classis or a presbytery according to convenience, and have 
their theological students trained in each other’s seminaries. 
Delegates from each, consisting of one minister and one 
elder, shall sit in the synods and assemblies and deliberate on 
all those interests in which the two churches codperate. 
There seems to be little question but that this plan will be 
adopted finally by both churches. Respecting union with the 
Northern Presbyterian Church the discussion was excited, 
two reports being presented, one for continuing the commit- 
tees of conference and the other for dropping the subject en- 
tirely. The Synod seemed to be very evenly divided in the 
matter, but it finally voted not to enter into any project look- 
ing to organic union in view of the wide difference in the 
history and the polity of the respective churches. Subse- 
quently, however, it was determined to appoint a committee 
to confer with the Northern Presbyterians in regard to the 
same coperation with it which the Reformed Church pro- 
poses to have with the Southern Presbyterians. Should these 
several projects be eventually carried out, the Reformed 
Church would stand as a connecting link between the two 
Presbyterian bodies now separate from each other. The 
fourth fraternal enterprise related to the German Reformed 
Church, but nothing was done beyond resolving to continue 
the conference committee in the case. 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—In his appeal to the Synod of Ili- 
nois from the decision in Professor Swing’s case, Rev. Dr. 
Patton alleges that in acquitting the accused, the Chicago 
Presbytery proceeded irregularly, that it hurried to a deci- 
sion before important testimony was taken, and that it har- 
bored prejudices, made mistakes, and committed an injustice. 
The Syned will, therefore, have all these new points to pass 
upon in addition to the original charges which were the oc- 
casion of the trial.—Rev. W. H. Cudworth, of East Boston, 
has received a unanimous call from the Unitarian Church of 
the Messiah in this city to become its pastor. A call from 
the same church to the Rev. James Freeman Clarke was de- 
clined. This is the church, it will be remembered, from which 
Rey. Drs. Osgood and Hepworth took their departure into 
Episcopal and Independent pulpits.—Bishop Clark, of the 
Rhode Island Episcopal Diocese, in his recent annual address 
reflected severely on ritualistic practices, and held that an ef- 
fectual remedy in the case was the encouragement of a sound, 





healthy, and manly Christian sentiment throughout the 





church, which would repudiate with scorn the re-introduo- 
tion of medisval dogmas and puerile rites, and despise the 
trifles and fopperies of dress, gesture, and bowings. He ap- 
pears to be one with Bishop Cummins on this point.—Two 
venerable Baptist preachers have recently died, Rev. Alvin 
Bennett, of Homer, N. Y., aged ninety-one, and Rey. William 
Groom, of Broadalbin, N. Y., aged ninety-two. They had each 
been in the ministry about sixty-five years. 








FOREIGN. 


In Rome two Protestant churches, both of them Epis- 
copalian, are making rapid progress toward completion. The 
English Church in the Piazza di San Silvestro, near the center 
of the city, will be finished in the course of the summer. 8t. 
Paul’s Church, American Episcopal, is on the Via Nazionale. 


The Italian Bible Society bas in preparation an Ital- 
ian Family Bible, and is putting into circulation a large num- 
ber of tracts. It has lately received from a prominent 
personage in Germany the large gift of 25,000 francs. The 
Unitd Cattolica, which has a ready scent for foreign interfer- 
ence, declares that the personage in question is Prince Bis- 
marck—which is likely enough. 


The statistics of Protestant mission-work in Rome 
are summed up in the following figures: Mission chapels, 40; 
primary schools, 7; Sunday-schcols, 15. The Methodists have 
bought a large palace in the Via della Scropa, immediately 
opposite that occupied by the Cardinal-vice-Bishop of Rome, 
and have opened there a church, a book store, a circulating 
library, etc. The Waldenses have a four-story house for mis- 
sion purposes on the Piazza Sciarra, and the mission-house of 
the “Free Church of Italy " is in the Vatican Quarter, not far 
from the Castle of St. Angelo. 


No place shows a livelier picture of the competition 
of sects than this unfortunate city. It is much to be hoped 
that the zeal and money of some good and influential Chris- 
tians may be employed in harmonizing and coirdinating these 
incoherent efforts to do good, in which so large a part of the 
force employed is lost by means of the cross purposes of the 
agents. If those who have in hand the enterprise of the 
American Union Chapel only appreciate their opportunity, 
what a capital thing they may do by making their projected 
building not merely a religious hotel for sojourners, but, at 
the same time, a great tabernacle for the common evangeli- 
cal work of the city, surrounded with offices and smaller 
chapels for every department of mission work, and for the 
use, not of one sect, but of all. Such a building would sym- 
bolize and demonstrate the substantial unity of Protestant 
Christianity, and the worship of American Christians would 
not be the less grateful and fervent for being utteredina 
church consecrated to the propagation of the Gospel among 
“them that are at Rome ailso.’’ It would be easier to raise 
two hundred thousand dollars for such a Protestant cathedral 
at Rome, than a quarter of the sum for a church for traveling 
Americans in the winter season. 








The TWleck. 


[From Tuesday, June 9, to Monday, June B.] 








Mr. J. Bancroft Davis has been appointed and con- 
firmed as the successor of his uncle, Mr. Bancroft, as Minister 
to Germany, resident at Berlin. He is the son of the late Sen- 
ator Davis, of Massachusetts, was educated for the bar, but 
has not held to his profession, having engaged by turns in 
journalism, railroading, and politics. Since Mr. Fish became 
Secretary of State, he has been Assistant Secretary, in which 
position he has proved himself a very able and shrewd officer. 


In Illinois and Indiana the farmers have this week 
held conventions of a political character, and have made up 
State tickets for the coming elections. In Indiana the party 
took the name of “ Independents.” In Illinois the eonvention 
refused to take action in favor of a return to specie pay- 
ments, by emphatically tabling a resolution favoring con- 
traction; but there is no positive evidence that a resolution 
adopting a contrary view would have had much better luck. 


An international Congress will assemble at Brussels 
next month to consider the subject of international rights in 
time of war, and codify, so far as practicable, the usages 
which are now recognized by civilized nations. The draft of 
a treaty has been prepared which will be submitted to the 
Congress, and will, it is hoped, prove acceptable to the gov- 
ernments represented. It is said to consist of seventy-six 
clauses, which state in detail the rights and obligations of 
belligerents in general and in particular, specifying even the 
rules which must govern the treatment of individuals and the 
weapons which may be used. This code, if adopted, will be 
the first edition of that gencral international law for which 
we all hope. 


The total cost of getting the late Tichborne claimant 
assigned to useful labor in an English prison has been footed 
up and amounts to $736,000. Of this, $460,000 falls upon the 
estate which he would fain have proved to be hisown. The 
trustees have had to take steps to mortgage the estate to that 
amount. The treasury has to pay near $276,000, of which the 
lawyers get something less than half. English courts are cer- 
tain, humanly speaking, to get at the truth sooner or later, 
but it must be admitted that the process is ruinously costly. 
It is to be hoped that the promised revision of the statutes 
will do away with some of the red tape which is to blame for 
a deal of this notorious slowness of legal process. Neverthe- 
less, it were better to be slow and just than to be quick and 
unjust. 





The financial situation is this: The Conference Com- 
mittees agreed upon a bill substantially like that of which 
we gave asummary last week. This has been reportedto both 
Houses and was in process of discussion during the last half 
of the week. Senator Morton, in calling up the bills in the 
Senate, said that he would support it, not because it fully met 
his views, but because it was a fair compromise between the 
extremists of both parties. Mr. Sherman defended the bill 
with considerable zeal, owing probably to the belief that 
whereas heretofore during the financial debates he has fought 
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against hope, he has now a good prospect of success. Upon 
the whole, the Senate went to work upon this new bil) as 
though it had a month instead of less than a week in which to 
pass judgment, and finally passed it by a vote of 32 to 23. The 
House rejected it on Saturday by a vote of 146 to 108; and al- 
though new committees are appointed, it is not at all likely 
that anything definite will be done before adjournment. 
With singular unanimity the Senate passed the 
Moiety Bill on Wednesday. The text of the Bill is far too 
jong, and the phraseology too redundant, for quotation, but 
its passage is a victory for the honest merchants so far as can 
now be foreseen. The Bill as passed is considerably changed 
from its original form, but it does away with the spy system, 
‘regulates salaries, repeals the rule which decreed the forfeit- 
ure of a whole invoice on account of a single item, and limits 
the provisions regarding the very oppressive seizure of books 
and papers. The prosecution may demand any specified 
book, but the Court must decide whether the request is to be 
granted. The House has yet to pass upon these amendments. 


A definite step has at last been taken in regard to the 
Geneva award. The House having passed Mr. Butler's sub- 
stitute for the Senate Bill after a spicy debate, in closing 
which Mr. Butler had an excellent opportunity to exercise 
his faculty for repartee of the rough and ready order. The 
Bill utterly strikes out all claims of the insurance companies 
for a share in the award, and although there is reason to 
doubt whether the Geneva Commissioners expected that such 
would be the result, there is a certain justice in it which ap- 
peals strongly to the popular sense of right. The companies 
unquestionably secured enormous profits through extra war- 
risks, profits far exceeding their claims for losses caused by 
Confederate cruisers. If admitted, their claims will absorb a 
large fraction if not the whole of the award, to the prejudice 
of private individuals who are in far more urgent need of the 
money. It is not probable, however, that the Senate will con- 
cur in this decision, for the United States distinctly received 
the money in trust, and the distribution ought to be decided 
by the courts by due process of law, or, at least, by a tribunal 
specially appointed for the purpose. 


There is every reason to believe that we shall before 
long see our former commercial relations, or something very 
like them, retstablished with Canada through a new reci- 
procity treaty. The maintenance of an effective customs 
service along the Canadian boundary and on the lakes is an 
almost hopeless task, owing to the facilities for smuggling 
and the sympathy with which smugglers are regarded by the 
inhabitants on both sides of the line. The enactment of the 
former treaty was followed by a large increase in commerce, 
which was of great advantage to both countries; and when 
in the later years of the war it was abrogated after due notice, 
there was an ‘abrupt cessation of certain branches of trade 
which fell heavily upon many of our industries. There is no 
reason in the world why a long list of raw materials and man- 
ufactures produced in Canada should not be admitted over 
our lines free of duty. The new treaty will undoubtedly in- 
clude stipulations regarding the fisheries and the free use of 
the canals, which will do away with many of the complica- 
tions which now exist. Of course there is a class which will 
Object to this, as tending to free-trade, but they are decidedly 
in the minority and cannot probably make head against the 
movement. 


In England the agricultural problem is atill unsolved, 
although we have now and then an announcement by tele- 
graph or otherwise that the troubles between the Iaborers 
and the farmers are still unsettled. Ignoring such reports as 
have come by cable, we conclude from mail advices that the 
Lincolnshire farmers alone have come to terms with their 
men. They have consented to recognize the existence of 
Unions on condition that rules prescribing a minimum rate 
of wages shall be abolished and that notice shall be given of 
intended strikes. It was*thought that the farmers in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Suffolk would make a similar arrangement, 
but they have made up their minds to depend upon the labor 
of old men, children, and non-unionists, which they declare 
is sufficient for their present needs. Meanwhile the drain 
upon the resources of the Unions is so heavy that the leaders 
of the movement must be under great anxiety lest they may 
not be able to hold out. Even if the worst happens, how- 
ever, and the men are obliged to go to work at the old rates, 
they will do so under new incitements to secure better terms. 
They will have learned the strength of combination, and a 
very few years of quiescence would give them experience 
and enable them to accumulate a reserve fund which might 
be used in various ways for the benefit of their class. It is 
said that a large percentage of the laborers who moved to the 
north where higher wages are paid have returned to their 
old homes unable to perform the work required. It takes 
several months for the under-fed laborer of England to get 
himself into condition to do the work required of him in 
America or in the British colonies. The most wonderful fea- 
ture of this whole affair is the sympathy which is expressed 
for the workmen by journals which represent a very large 
constituency among the upper classes. A just cause, which 
is so ably advocated and so stubbornly fought for, must in the 
end result in benefit to the whole nation as well as to the 
very degraded class which is exacting praise even from its 
national foes. 


A homestead and twenty-five thousand doHars a 
year may reasonably be regarded by the major part of the 
human race as a competence, especially when the sum speci- 
fiedisin gold. Probably every one who reads this paragraph 
religiously believes that he or she could upon occasion ad- 
minister such an estate and spend such an income to the last- 
ing benefit of mankind at large, and with great individual 
satisfaction, but it is a question if many would if they had 
the chance make such a disposition of property as has just 
been made by Mr. James Lick of San Francisco. We sin- 
cerely trust that he may live just as long as in reason he 
wants to in the enjoyment of this to him moderate income; 
for he has given away all the rest of his vast possessions. 
Here is the list: $700,000 forthe construction of the largest 
and best telescope in the world for the observatory at Lake 
Tahoe; $420,000 for public monuments; $150,000 for public 
baths in San Francisco ; $100,000 for the Old Ladies’ Home; 
$10,000 to the Society for the Protection of Animals; $25,000 
to the Ladies’ Protection Relief Society ; $10,000 to the Me- 
chanics’ Library; $25,000 to the Protestant Orphan Asylum; 
$25,000 to the city of San José for an orphan asylum ; $150,000 





for the erection of a bronze monument to the author of the 
Star Spangled Banner in Golden Gate Park ; $300,000 for the 
endowment of a school of mechanical arts in California, and 
the residue in excess of $1,780,000 to the Pioneers’ Society and 
the Academy of Sciences. We do not know how many mill- 
ions over and above those thus distributed were subject to 
his order, but he has, so the despatch says, made ample pro- 
vision for his relations. To the average mortal the sight of 
such Californian magnificence of generosity is almost con- 
fusing, but it is upon the whole very wise and admirable. 
Let us not criticise even the $150,000 that go to perpetuate 
the memory of Francis Scott Key. May it also perpetuate 
the identity of Eastern and Western interests. The telegraph 
announced the substance of this bequest in time for our last 
week's issue, but the sight of the text of the deed as pub- 
lished is much more satisfactory. It is far more interesting 
than is usually the case with such instruments. 


A week of still, sultry, disagreeable weather was 
followed, in what the Signal Bureau terms the New England 
States and lower Lake Region, by thunder storms of unusual 
violence, and people who lived in the line of possible ‘ Mill 
River disasters’? were not unreasonably anxious. At Win- 
sted, Ct., a small dam gave way on Sunday night flooding the 
narrow valley, and sending the inhabitants panic-stricken up 
the steep hillsides in all descriptions of undress. A like mis- 
hap befell the valley below Norfolk, a few miles to the north- 
ward, but was less alarming as there was no reservoir large 
enough to cause general apprehension. Winsted, however, 
is directly in the track which would be followed by the 
waters of Long Lake, should they burst their natural and 
artificial barriers, and alarm under the circumstances was 
perfectly excusable. Winsted is probably quite safe so far as 
mortals can foresee, and farther precautions will doubtless be 
taken to render security doubly sure, for her case is hopeless 
if the lake once gets away. It is impossible to know how 
many valleys there are all over the country, but especially in 
New England, which are in like danger. It is remarkable 
how many small dams have given way within the last month, 
but probably if the truth were known there is hardly a heavy 
and widespread storm which does not carry away some minor 
barrier somewhere. Ordinarily, such affairs do not get into 
the papers, but now that there is general excitement they re- 
ceive undue notice. It isa good time to secure a system of 
inspectorsbips which shall save life and property in years to 
come. The Legislative Committee which has been taking 
testimony with regard to the construction of the Williams- 
burg dam has reported to the effect that even if the specifica- 
tions had been carried out to the letter, the dam could not 
have been secure. The conclusion of engineers seems to be 
that contract work, where life and property may be endan- 
gered by carelessness, ought to be positively prohibited by 
law. Such a law, if enforced, would practically prohibit con- 
tract work entirely, for there are few results of constructive 
science which do not menace life and property in one way 
and another. No doubt engineers would like such a law, but 
upon the whole a rigid system of inspection seems to be the 
most practicable remedy. 


The United States Government has a good reputa- 
tion for sending out well-equipped scientific expeditions, and 
it is not ungrateful to our national pride to find that even in 
this day of rings and contract-work we are jealous of our 
reputation in this respect. The English journals are compar- 
ing their own provisions for observing the transit of Venus 
with our own, to the disadvantage of the former. The 
Christian Union has especial reason for taking a friendly 
interest in the expedition, since Captain C. W. Raymond, of 
the United States Engineers, who has for more than two 
years edited our scientific column, commands one of the ob- 
serving parties. The sloop-of-war Swatara which sailed from 
this port early last week, with the astronomers and their 
assistants on board, is one of the best vessels of her class in 
the Navy. She has been specially put in order for this duty, 
leaving behind, for the sake of room, most of her heavy guns, 
and carrying in their stead the instruments and camp-equi- 
page to be used on the stations. After touching at Cape 
Town she will proceed to the Crozet Islands, where, if the 
weather permits, Captain Raymond and his party will be 
landed, and helped to prepare their quarters. These islands 
are an uninhabited group in lat. 46.27 8., long. 52.14 E., and 
the party will, in all probability, be several months without 
seeing any outsiders. The next party will be left at Ker- 
gueclen’s Land, otherwise known as the Land of Desolation. 
This will bein charge of Lieut. Commander G. P. Ryan, 
U.S.N. It is expected that this party will have members of 
some European expeditions for companions in exile. Hobart 
Town, on the south-east coast of Van Dieman’s Land, is the 
next station. This will be in charge of Prof. W. Harkness, 
U.8.N. Thence the Swatara goes to Bluff Harbor, New Zea- 
land, where the fourth party is to be stationed, in charge of 
Prof. C. H. F. Peters of Hamilton College, with Liéut. E. W. 
Bass, U.S.A., as assistant. The fifth and last party, in charge 
of A. H. Scott, U. 8. Coast Survey, will be stationed at Chat- 
ham Island, nearly 400 miles southwest from New Zealand. It 
is well known that the object of this expedition is to deter- 
mine more exactly the distance of the carth from the sun. 
One result will be the correction of certain inaccuracies in 
the nautical almanacs, which at present render navigation 
more or less uncertain. If the observers have good luck and 
a clear sky the result of their work will be of great value to 
the commerce of the world. 


MacMahon’s authority, or a combination of that 
with fortuitous circumstances, has carried the French Assem- 
bly through another week of precarious existence. To the 
outside world it looks as though the authority were taxed to 
its uttermost, and whether the chances will again be as fav- 
orable no mortal can foresee. Fully to realize the situation, 
one needs frequently to remind one’s self that the present 
government of France is provisional, We are quite apt to 
forget that the present Assembly was created merely to pro- 
vide some competent authority which could negotiate a treaty 
of peace with the victorious Prussians. Probably the elec- 
tion which returned the Provisional Assembly was conducted 
with less wire-pulling and log-rolling (whatever may be the 
French phrases for those useful expressions) than any general 
election ever held in France. The result was that men of 
local repute were chosen, monarchists being in a majority. 
Although not authorized by the conditions of their election 
to do anything more than accept terms of peace, this Assem- 
bly, finding itself in power, went on to give France a form of 
government, and encountered the Commune at the very out- 





set of its career. Having disposed of this it has survived 
month after month because it could find nothing better to 
do. It has maintained a Republican form because it dared 
do nothing else. No doubt France to-day would have been a 
monarchy had it not been for the thick-headedness of the 
Comte de Chambord. Meanwhile, elections to fill vacancies 
have, almost without exception, strengthened the Republi- 
cans, in spite of all the Monarchists could do to secure the re- 
turn of their own friends. The Bonapartists, however, have 
been biding their time. Holding the casting vote in the As- 
sembly they have voted with the Republicans, believing that 
the Empire must gain strength by delay. The violent contest 
which has marked the past week in the Assembly was due to 
the first serious attempt of the Imperialists to seize the reins 
of power. Twenty years of prosperity under the Empire 
saw a generation of young men grow up among whom there 
must, in the natural order of things, be many who remember 
the glories of 1867 with something very like affection. The 
present fracas had Gambetta for its central figure. He saw 
the course that affairs were taking in the Assembly, and pro- 
ceeded to call the opponents of Republicanism names which 
were too much for the equanimity even of habitual frequent- 
ers of the Legislative Chamber. So stormy were the sessions 
of Thursday and Friday, that Paris took fire, in a political 
sense, and troops had to be called upon to maintain order at 
the Versailles railway station on the departure and arrival of 
the Deputies’ train. Gambetta was assaulted by a Bonapart- 
ist in the hope of provoking a duel, and the editorial corps of 
Paul du Cassagnac’s paper offered to fight an equal number 
of Gambetta’s friends, drawing lots for the choice of weapons. 
As we go to press, quiet is for the time restored, but the 
Assembly cannot last much longer, and after the Assembly, 
perhaps, the young Prince at Chiselhurst has as good a 
chance as any one. 








Che MHousehold. 


A BIRDS EXPERIENCE. 
By M. F. Butts. 


~ LIVED first in a little house, 
And lived there very well; 
The world to me was small and round, 
And made of pale blue shell. 


I lived next in a little nest, 
Nor needed any other; 

I thought the world was made of straw, 
And brooded by my mother. 


One day I fluttered from my home 
To see what I could find ; 

I said, ‘*‘ The world is made of leaves; 
I have been very blind.” 








At last I flew beyond the leaves, 
Quite fit for grown-up labors ; 

I don’t know how the world is made, 
And neither do my neighbors. 





MRS. PERRYS BOYS. 
By Laura E. Lyman. 


“ \ 1 .HAT a beautiful family of children you 

have, Major Perry,” said I as a tall, soldierly 
looking man took his seat in the omnibus beside me 
bound for City Hall. I had dined at his house the day 
before, and been introduced to three fine looking 
young men and two lovely young ladies who, in the 
fifteen years since I had seen them, had grown out of 
my knowledge. 

“Yes, they are nice children,” said he, ‘* but those 
boys are Mrs. Perry’s boys. I don’tdeserve any credit 
for raising them at all, and the girls I only saw once in 
a while from the time when they were babies till they 
finished school. You know I've been in service al] my 
life, and its only two or three years ago that I bought 
on Clinton Avenue and settled down at home as a man 
ought to with his wife and children.” 

“Mrs. Perry has certainly been very successful in 
raising her family,”’ said I. 

“Well, you see,” said the Major, ‘ Mrs. Perry is a 
very uncommon woman, very; she has a way of man- 
aging everything and everybody around her that’s 
really remarkable; and she’s the pleasantest woman in 
the world; she never frets or scolds, but somehow she 
makes us do just as she wants us to, and we think 
we're having our own way all the time.”’ 

“T must find out her secret,’’ said I, as I bade him 
good morning. 

A few days after my interview with the Major, 
I attended Mrs. Everett’s excellent lecture on the 
** Management of Girls’ between ten and twenty-five, 
the marriageable age as she avers, and chance or 
Providence seated Mrs. Perry and me together. 

As we walked homeward, exchanging ideas, discuss- 
ing and endorsing the thoroughly sensible and practi- 
cal views of the lecturer, I turned the subject of conver- 
sation on the raising of boys. ‘‘ Major Perry says you 
deserve all the credit of raising those boys so well,’’ 
said I, ‘and I would like very much to know how you 
conducted their social and domestic education "” 

“There’s a great deal to be said on that subject,” re- 
plied Mrs. Perry, ‘‘ but here we are at my house; come 
in and we'll havea long talk together. The summer 
after I left school I visited Mammoth Cave, and ex- 
tended my tour to Nashville. There I met alady who 
cannot, I think, be alive now; she was the sister-in-law 
of old Gen. Carroll of Tennessee. A very amiable, 
lovely-spirited woman she was, and quite advanced in 
years. I was asking her about the inbabitants of the 
city, knowing that she had lived in it from the earliest 
date of its settlement, and in replying among other 
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things she said this: ‘I’ve lived in Nashville for fifty 
years and there’s one thing I’ve noticed that is very 
remarkable, and that is the success that widows have 
had in raising their families.’ Then she went on to re- 
count the prominent men in Nashville, and it seemed 
that a large majority of them had been left fatherless 


early in life, and been reared solely by their mothers. | 


‘I don’t remember an instance,’ said she, ‘ where one 
of our Nashville widows has had a prodigal son.’ 

“At that time, I took, of course, slight interest in 
this statement, but afterwards, when I found myself 
the mother of a little family of children, and, as their 
father was absent nearly all the time, quite alone in 
the responsibility of raising them, what Mrs. Carroll 
said came back to me‘again and again, and I revolved 
in my mind ali the elements that must have entered 
into the success of those Nashville mothers. They 
must have inspired their boys, I reasoned, with a love 
of high and noble manliness, else, when the boys 
reached an age to throw off maternal authority, there 
would have been trouble. I read very carefully, too, 
the manner in which George Washington's mother 
trained him, and gradually my mind grew clear as to 
my best course with regard to my sons. In the first 
place [ resolved that home should be the very cheeriest 
and happiest place in all the world. I asked a clergy- 
man once why minister’s children were so often a re- 
proach to their parents. ‘The answer is easy,’ said he, 
*God has placed the family first, and the church after- 
wards; ministers too often reverse the Divine order, 

and esteem the church of paramount importance, and 
they suffer the inevitable results of changing the 
natural order of things.’ 

“T resolved in the next place that I would make the 
Bible the most interesting of story books, as indeed it 
is, and that every day, regularly, we would have 
family devotions, and the boys should take turns in 
leading in prayer. This course I have kept up from 
their boyhood till now, and they have all learned to 
make excellent prayers without embarrassment or un- 
pleasant self-consciousness. 

“Then I resolved that they should love me, not only 
as their mother, but their companion, their playmate, 
their friend. I helped them make their kites, I took 
part in their games, I assisted them in their studies, in 
puzzling out a hard question in arithmetic, or in con- 
struing a difficult passage in Latin, and I had them 
help me whenever their assistance was available. 
They were made to feel that I was dependent on them, 
in a manner, for protection, for companionship, for 
sympathy. Nothing makes a boy manly and chivalric 
in his feelings like that. 

“Then I resolved to feed their minds on stories of 
nobility, and honor, and aspiration. I rehearsed to 
them the lives of Columbus, of Cromwell, of Frederick 
the Great, of Alfred, of Peter of Russia, of Socrates 
and Pericles, and occasionally entertained them with 
tales of the old mythology, and chapters from the 
Arabian Nights; thus I formed in them a love for his- 
toric truth and for elevated literature, so that when 
they were fifteen and upwards they selected of their 
own accord reading of & high character. My constant 
endeavor has been and is still to keep my mind in con- 
stant sympathy with theirs, and I find the intellectual 
intimacy between us as profitable to me as I am sure 
it is to them.” 

“T suppose your children never have quarrels or 
jars,” said I. 

Mrs. Perry smiled as she replied, “‘ This morning J 
chose for the Scripture lesson the first ten or eleven 
verses of the 5th Chapter of Matthew, and made a 
running commentary on the place and manner in 
which the Sermon on the Mount was uttered. These, 
said 1, are the various blessednesses, Some of us would 

_Say blessed are the rich, the famous, the powerful, but 
Christ says, ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit’—and, con- 
tinuing my comments up to the 9th verse, I remarked, 
now comes the highest blessedness of all, since the 
days of persecution are passed. ‘ Blessed are the peace 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God.’ 
Here both the older boys laughed outright. Well, I 
knew why. It is so natural for might to take the place 
of right, that I often have to interpose between the 
older and the younger, to adjust interests that seem to 
clash, and harmonize discordant elements, and I find 
the mildest means generally most effective. When my 
oldest son, who has a quick irritable temper, speaks 
out sharply, I only go and stand beside him and look 
for a moment into his face and he’ll laugh ina minute.” 

“And you always controlled them in that way?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes; since they were old enough to reason 1 have 
appealed to their reason, to their pride, to their sense 
of honor, to their love for me, in fact to every motive 
that in passing from boyhood to manhood they could 
not outgrow, so that now imy influence over them ‘is 
more total, more commanding thanever. I have tried 
to banish all austerity, and gloom, and frigidity from 
the image of virtue, and endeavored to present it to 
my children as altogether loveiy and infinitely to be 
desired. When they were 100 young to enjoy sermons 
I did not insist on their going to church, but always 
Sent them to the Sunday-school, and was careful to 
have abundance of interesting reading matter in the 
house. Now they go of their own accord, and profit 
hy what they hear. We have a house organ, and in 
singing sacred music we pass a delightful interval 
every Sabbath.” 

“We will talk again of this,” said I, ““ when we meet, 
and you will tell me how you have trained your girls.” 





Che Little Folks. 


THE HOLY CHILD. 
By HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


RE you thinking, dear child, 
Of Jesus the Lord when he was a child, 
And blessed Mary, the Mother mild, 
With heart love-troubled and eyes intent 
So tenderly watched Him as He went 
Beyond all innocence innocent, 
On holy and unguessed errands bent ? 


Are you dreaming, dear child, 

Of the heavenly mien of that wonderful child; 

The look He wore when He spake or smiled ; 
The healing balm of His touch, His tear; 
The sweet voice, marvel to every ear, 
That drew all the children far and near 
(Because it was Love’s, and love is dear) ? 








Are you longing, dear child, 
To be like the Lord when He was a child? 
Remember: the Christ-Boy undefiled, 
So meek and lowly, so reverent, 
Yet filling the wise with wonderment, 
And crowned with all favor as he went, 
Waa, first and last, obedient. 





CHILD-LIFE ON A FARM. 


By P. THorRNE. 
SUNDAY. 
66 OOT! Too-o00-cot !" shouted Teddy at the 
top of his voice, as he rounded the corner of 
the house, making believe he was a steam-engine. 
Grandma at once appeared at the back door, with a 
look of reproof on her mild face. 

“Teddy,” she said, ‘don’t you know it's Saturday 
night?” 

“The sun ain't down yet.” 

“Yes, don’t you see, it’s just set.’ 

Teddy looked at the western mountain's edge, stand- 
ing out dark and clear against the yellow sky, where 
the sun had just dropped down out of sight. 

“Oh, dear!” he said impatiently, going slowly and 
reluctantly indoors. 

Sunday began Saturday night, and boys couldn’t 
play Sunday; hence Teddy's “oh, dear!” Sunday 
wasn’t so bad after you were actually in it; some parts 
of it were rather pleasant than otherwise. But Satur- 
day night you had to stop playing, study your Sunday- 
school lesson, and be washed. Teddy considered 
washing the ears a useless and painful ceremony, in- 
sisted upon by mothers and aunts for some peculiar 
advantage or pleasure to themselves, and felt it a duty 
to howl and writhe about in apparent agony during 
the process under all circumstances, 

The church which the Kendalls attended was over a 
mile distant, at the Corners. In pleasant weather the 
children usually walked, going across lots with Aaron. 
So the next morning found them all walking across 
the meadow in Sunday attire, Sunday-school books 
and Testaments in hand. There never wasa pleasanter 
June morning. Everything was so sweet, pure, still. 
A light breeze blew across the tall grass, rippling it in 
green waves, swaying gently the great drooping elm 
boughs, blowing clover fragrance all about. Now and 
then a bobolink went singing off up into the deep blue 
sky, as if it would go on and up forever. 

The children all felt that it was Sunday, partly from 
the deep stillness, partly because they were oppressed 
by the solemn consciousness of having on their best 
clothes. Millie wore a white dress, a straw hat with a 
blue ribbon round it, and carried a bunch of lilacs anda 
faded green parasol that was formerly Aunt Olive’s. 
Her hair was braided with unusual smoothness, and 
she walked demurely by Aaron’s side, a prim little 
maiden very unlike the wild, harum-scarum Millie of 
week-days. 

The boys wore checked cotton pantaloons, and jack- 
ets made by Miss Bashie out of their father’s old blue 
coat. Where clothes were concerned, Miss Bashie had 
but one idea of a boy—that he grows; grows deliber- 
ately and with malice aforethought to get away from 
his clothes. But it took an uncommonly active boy to 
get ahead of one of Miss Bashie’s jackets. She was 
ready for him at every point. The collar came up to 
his ears, and the sleeves down to his knuckles, and this, 
with the length and wrinkly looseness of the whole gar- 
ment, gave a boy quite the venerable air of being his 
own grandfather. The boys were usually half-way to 
church before their faces lost the disgusted, discon- 
tented look left by their vigorous protests against 
these hated garments. 

But nothing gave the children so strong a sense of 
Sunday as the chauge in Aaron. There was something 
morally elevating in the blackness of Aaron’s boots, 
the height and whiteness of his shirt collar, the depth 
of the wristbands cutting into his sunburnt hands, the 
roundness, stiffness, specklessness of his felt hat. Any 
one would know, only to look at Aaron on Sunday, that 

he belonged to the minister’s Bible-class and had 
money in the savings bank. 

This morning there were a good many things to at- 
tract the children’s attention. 

“Just look at that big patch of strawberry blos- 
soms!” said Ralph. “We must remember, now, just 
where that is. There'll be a lot of berries there by- 
and-by.” : 





On the southern slope of a knoll they found any 
quantity of “‘ youngsters.’’ Aaron let them pick some 
youngsters, but when they climbed the fence over into 
the dusty road and saw a snake’s zig-zag track across 
it, he would not let Teddy look for the snake. 

“Why can’t I?” asked Teddy, in an injured tone. 

“Tt’s Sunday,” said Aaron. 

‘** Hooray !’’ exclaimed Ralph, “ here’s some tumble- 
bugs!” 

Sure enough, there they were, pushing along with 
their heads and fore feet a round ball of dirt bigger 
than themselves, often rolling over with it in their 
ardor. The children wanted to linger on the bridge 
over the river, it was so cool and shady there, and it 
was such fun to look down into the deep hole and see 
their own faces peeping up from the bottom, but the 
solemn jog, jog of an old horse’s trot was heard, and 
Aaron said: 

“T declare, here comes Deacon Foskett now. 
must hurry up.” 

So they went on up the hill to the church. There 
were two doors to the church. The women and girls 
clustered in little knots around one door, the men and 
boys at the other. As they lived widely scattered and 
seldom met except on Sundays, a good deal of sedate 
gossip and visiting was usually transacted on that day. 
When old Dr. Churchill was seen starting out from his 
house, every one went into church, and for a few min- 
utes the bang, bang of pew doors sounded not unlike 
the rattle of musketry. Dr. Churchill had been min- 
ister here for over forty years. His hair was long and 
gray, and brushed straight back from his forehead. 
This and his long gray beard and dignity of manner 
gave him a very venerable look. Millie supposed Abra- 
ham looked just like Dr. Churchill. His sermons were 
rather hard for children to understand, so they be- 
guiled the time in various ways. 

Millie smelled of her bunch of lilacs and-played 
games with it in her own mind. The big blossoms 
were big fairies, the little, half-open blossoms and buds 
baby fairies. When she pulled one off then it died, 
and the rest wept and had a funeral, a game whose 
solemnity Millie felt made it perfectly proper for Sun- 
day. 

Ralph watched Miss Tryphena. Miss Tryphena had 
a peculiar Sunday expression which always came on 
about four o’clock Saturday night and lasted till Mon- 
day morning. Her eyebrows were raised very high, 
the corners of her mouth drawn down very low, and 
she swayed her head solemnly back and forth as she 
listened to the minister. The effect was heightened 
by the queer little black bonnet she wore, shaped 
much like a wheelbarrow. As Ralp was watching her, 
he happened to catch Roy’s eye across the church. 
Roy gave him such a droll look that, before he knew 
it, Ralph smiled right out in meeting. Then he blushed 
very red, drew down his face into a soberness rivaling 
Miss Tryphena’s own, and gazed fixedly at the minis- 
ter. Finally, feeling rather shaky on his Sunday- 
school lesson, he fell to taking occasional sly peeps into 
his Testament. 

Teddy ate some youngsters which he had thought- 
fully put into his pocket for this very emergency. 
Then he played ‘‘Here’s my mother’s knives and 
forks”’ with his fingers, till his mother shook her head 
at him. Then he wished he were a man so his feet 
would come down to the floon, He believed one of his 
feet was asleep now. He would just swing ita little 
and see. * Bang!” went his foot against the seat, with 
a noise that to Teddy seemed to echo through the 
church like a clap of thunder. Teddy turned red, 
curled down, and sat very still. He thought what a 
good time those lambs were having out on the hill; 
how pleasant it looked out the window, how nice the 
air felt blowing in, how sleepily that fiy buzzed, and 
here a general sense of pleasantness overcame Teddy 
and he fell sound asleep. When every one stood up 
for the last singing, Ralph nudged him, and he started 
up half asleep leaning against the pew door. The door, 
not being buttoned, gave way, and out he sprawled in 
the aisle. 

“T hate to go to church and I’m never goin’ again. 
You see if I do,”’ said Teddy to Millie as they walked 
home that day. 

The afternoon service was early and short, so people 
were usually home by half-past two. The children all 
put on their everyday clothes, and felt less Sunday- 
fied and more at ease. 

“ Now,” said Ralph, “let’s go out in our apple-tree 
and take turns reading out loud in our Sunday-school 
books.” 

This apple-tree slanted off over the bank behind the 
house at such an angle as to be easily climbed. Its 
branches seemed to have accommodatingly grown 
just right for seats, making all sorts of natural sofas 
and easy-chairs, Tbe children each had a branch 
selected for their own. Up in the topmost twigs was 
a robin’s nest. The old birds seemed to know the 
children were their friends, and flew in and out with- 
out minding them in the least. It seemed to the chil- 
dren almost like being birds themselves to be high up 
herein the leafy tree above the earth. When the wind 
blew the branches swayed and rocked in the most de- 
lightful manner. i 

They had only been in the tree a short time to-day 
when they saw their father and mother coming out 
the back-door. 

“Oh, goody! Fatherand mother are going to walk,” 
cried the children, and down they all scrambled from 
the tree, not without the usual rent in Millie’s dress, 
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Pleasant Sunday afternoons Mr. and Mrs. Kendall 
often walked out in the fields with the children. 
Grandma did not quite approve of it; but Mrs, Ken- 
dall said: 

‘‘ Weare so busy all the week, it is almost our only 
time to be with the children. A quiet ramble in the 
fields won’t hurtthem. Oneof these years, when, may 
be, they’ll be scattered up and down the world, far 
from home, it wont muke them worse people to re- 
member these Sunday walks with father, mother, and 
each other.”’ 

** Where are you goin’, father?” cried the children. 
™‘*Up in the north meadow, I guess. Your mother 
thinks there’ll be a good many wild flowers in the Nook 
now.” 

‘Oh! then we can see if our blue-bird has come this 
year.” 

Going through the pasture, they could not help 
laughing to see the lambs capering around joyfully, 
but awkwardly, on their big legs. Mr. Kendall said 
they looked like half-grown boys—a comparison Ralph 
did not thoroughly enjoy. Spot and Beauty, the two 
calves, came up and stretched out their noses, evident- 
ly expecting some attention. Ralph gave Spot his 
fingers to mumble, while Teddy found that Beauty 
had two round knobs of horns just starting. She 
seemed to feel proud of them, running her head 
against Teddy to try them, and nearly pushing him 
over. 

When they crossed the old bridge over the brook, 
Millie ran ahead to an old hollow post in the fence, 
For two or three years every summer a blue-bird had 
built a nest there. Millie peeped in through the knot- 
hole. 

‘Here she is,’’ she whispered, beckoning the others. 

The blue-bird sat on her nest down in the post, turning 
her head from side to side, looking with her bright little 
black eyes up at the big blue ones staring in through 
her knot-hole window. Animals and birds often seem 
to know when you are friendly to them and mean 
them no harm. So the blue-bird did not fly away, 
though she looked rather nefvous, and the children 
considered it best to withdraw soon, resolving, how- 
ever to come up again before long to see the young 
blue-birds. 

They came to a low place in the ground where, ex- 
cept in very hot weather, there was always a little 
poud. Just this side of it Ralph picked up a large 
mud-turtle and carried it to his father. 

“ Father,” he said, ‘“‘see here. *Adam—Year 1’ is 
cut on his back.” 

‘‘That’s a pretty old turtle,” said Mr. Kendall; ‘ but 
I guess he don’t date quite back to Adam’s time. Some 
fellow cut that for fun.” 

“Can’t I put my initials on him, father?’ asked 
Ralph, feeling for his jack-knife. 

**No, I wouldn’t. It wont do you any good, and it 
will hurt the turtle—that is, it will burt his feelings.” 

“T didn’t know turtles had any feelings,” said Teddy, 
“They don’t look as if they had.” 

‘Don’t you see how this old fellow has his head and 
legs all drawn into his shell out of sight? You may 
depend upon it, he’s in a fine flutter, wondering what 
we great giants mean to do with him. Put him down, 
and see if he don’t make off.”’ 

Ralph dropped the turtle, and away he scrambled as 
fast as his short legs would carry him, splashing head 
foremost down out of sight in his mud-puddle home. 

“T often think,” said Mrs. Kendall, ‘of what the 
hymn says, ‘God still is kindest to the kind.’ God 
must love animals and birds, he has taken pains to 
make them so beautiful and wonderful. How dare we 
hurt or ill-treat creatures God loves so much ?” 

“ A man that ill-treats animals will ill-treat folks if 
he getsa chance,” said Mr. Kendall. ‘‘ When I see some 
men abusing a horse, I feel sorry for their wives and 
children.” 

The Nook was so called because it was a bay of land, 
running in among hills. Opening to the south, it was 
always the earliest place for wild flowers. To-day 
they found Solomon’s seal, blue violets, bishop’s cap, 
‘baby’s feet,” as the children called flowering winter- 
green, and wild geranium; while up along the hillside 
a troop of scarlet columbines nodded lightly in the 
breeze. 

“Wont Aunt Olive be ‘pleased?’ said Millie, as she 
held up her hands full of the delicate, sweet flowers. 

They sat down on a bank and arranged them with 
sprigs of hemlock, whose new ends of afresh and tender 
green were beautiful as flowers. Then they sauntered 
slowly home in the slanting sunlight, stopping to 
notice how the green spears of corn leaves were prick- 
ing through the dark earth, which Aaron and Ralph 
had planted so little while ago. 

Although they were out-doors, the children did not 
laugh and talk so loudly as on other days. Somehow 
they did not feel like it, everything was so still and 
pleasant. Even the sun shone with a subdued, quieter 
light. There was a feeling of Sunday, a deep quiet, in 
the very air. The rushing sound of the brook, the 
twittering of the birds, the rustling of the leaves, only 
seemed to make the stillness more profound. 

After supper, they all gathered in the sitting-room, 
and read a chapter in the Bible aloud, each reading 
two verses in turn. Then the children sat out on the 
back door-steps, waiting for the sun to go down. It 
always seemed as if the sun stood still in the sky Sun- 
day nights. It went down as slowly as if really sorry 


to see the last of Sunday. And Grandma was so par- 
ticular! 





“There, Grandma,” shouted the children, as the wel- 
come shadow of the mountain crept over the valley, 
“the sun’s down!” m 

Grandma came to the door. 

“Tt shines over on that hill yet,”’ she said. 

Grandma always insisted on that hill, way off miles 
and miles to the south-east. 

At last the shadow covered that hill even, and with 
shouts and capers of delight the children ran up and 
down the yard like released prisoners. A whole week 
to play before another Sunday! 





OUR MENAGERIE. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


E’VE got a whole menagerie 
At our house, I declare ; 
For yonder comes a littie chap 
As hungry as a bear! 

And I have heard the youngster say, 
When on an errand sent, 

“T'm just as tired as a dog !"’ 
And doggedly he went. 


/ 


It is but seldom that he cries 
I'm willing to confess, 

And seldom would you care to hear 
His signals of distress. 

For, like the * mighty monarch,” who 
In forest loves to reign, 

This autocrat of ours will roar 
With all his mite and mane! 


As sly as any for is he 
When mischief is about, 
As innocent as any lamb 
When you weuld find him out; 
And when correction’s rod, perchance, 
You'd have the urchin feel, 
He wriggles out of wisdom’s ways 
As slippery as an cel. 


But there are days when order reigns 
Supreme within the house; 

No doors are banged—the child appears 
As quiet as a mouse ; 

Till of a sudden through the bars 
Of silence he will bolt, 

And scamper up and down the street 
Like any other colt! 


We never know just how or when 
Occurs the change we see; 

Now hc is slower than a snail, 
And then a busy bee ; 

But when a whole menagerie 
We're anxious to enjoy, 

We open wide the outer door, 
And introduce that boy! 





MY TENEMENT HOUSE. 
ASSURE you, children, I never meant to live 
in a tenement house if I could help it. I had seen 

enough of them in New York, where I used to live, 
and always felt it was a pity that in such a great beau- 
tiful world as this each family could not have its own 
little house, with plenty of fresh air inside and around 
it. Yet here Iam, living in my own house with four 
of the queerest families that youeversaw. They never 
one of them asked my permission to move in or made 
any arrangement about rent; in fact they all speak 
different languages and I cannot understand a word 
that any of them say. 

But I must tell you how it happened. A few years 
agoI moved out here in the country and built a nice 
house, only intending it for my own little family. 
After we had been here a few months I found, to my 
astonishment, that another family had moved into my 
cellar! They were very small people. The father and 
mother I rarely saw, but the children I could often 
catch a glimpse of, scampering around and hiding in 
the corners. They had bright black eyes and were 
dressed nearly alike in light gray suits. Their hair 
was kept in good order, but i think they always went 
barefooted. They were a little noisy, but my children 
are not always quiet. So these did not trouble me 
much at first. But after a while they grew mischiev- 
ous, cutting little holes in the corner of my safe door, 
and doing various other naughty tricks. Not long 
ago I went down to get some currant jelly that I had 
put away very carefully, with white paper pasted on 
the top. I found that one of them had picked a hole in 
the paper and had been eating some of the jelly. Then 
of course I knew that they were people of no principle, 
and had been badly brought up. 

Just as I had made up my mind that they must leave, 
even if I had to use harsh measures to get rid of them, 
f was relieved of them, and in such a funny way! One 
evening as we were sitting in the library, we heard a 
crash against the cellar window just below, and then 
some of [the coal came tumbling down. We thought 
by the noise that some one must have jumped in 
through the cellar window, and sure enough, when we 
went down there sat a poor old creature, crouched up, 
evidently almost frightened to death. Some bad boys 
had been chasing and throwing stones at her, and she 
had sought the first refuge that came in her way. She 
did not tell me this. The only words she said that I 
could at all understand were me-and-you, but her eyes 
glared so that I did not think best to interfere with 
her. The former residents evidently did not like the 
new-comer, for they almost immediately moved out. 

So much for the lower story of my house. I was so 
much taken up with these lodgers and my own family 





affairs that one day I was very much surprised to find 
that my garret also was inhabited, and by certainly 
the most curious tenants that any one ever had. I 
think they must be very cleanly in their housekeep- 
ing, for every member of the family carries a brush 
about as large as himself wherever he goes. Some- 
times they have them on their backs, 2nd sometimes 
drag them afterthem. Butsuchanoisy crowd! They 
run, and jump, and roll balls around until sometimes it 
really seems as though they had alittle bowling-alley 
up there. They brought in their winter provision, and 
deliberately put it away in my boxes and baskets; 
and, in fact, make themselves very much at home. I 
never caught them taking any of my property but 
once. One of my children carelessly left the camphor 
chest open, and before I knew it a small piece of my 
woolen goods was gone. It was cold weather, and as 
I thought they took it for a sort of baby-blanket, I did 
not make much fuss about it. But I should not think 
those young ones knew what cold meant! They run 
out doors at all times of the day without any extra 
clothing on, and seem to enjoy climbing the trees and 
running around on the snow-crust as much as they 
enjoy the pleasant summer weather. They are ex- 
travagantly fond of nuts, and we will find them hid- 
den away where my children would not think of look- 
ing for them. How long they intend to stay I cannot 
tell, for although they keep up an incessant chattering 
among themselves, 1 cannot understand a word they 
say. 

I certainly thought that now my house was full. 
But one day last week, as I sat in one of my upper 
rooms, a dapper little fellow dressed in a brown suit 
presented himself at the window, eyed the premises 
inside and out, nodded his head as if satisfied, and left. 
A little while afterward I looked out and saw that he, 
too, was actually making arrangements to live with 
us, although not exactly in our house. There isasnug 
little corner just between the main house and the wing, 
and there he commenced building a little house for 
himself. I do not know what his name is, but his 
wife’s name is Phoebe, for he calls her every five min- 
utes, either to bring him something or to admire his 
work. I do not think they have been married long, 
and they are evidently going to housekeeping for the 
first time. I am glad to have them come, and by way 
of being neighborly, I intend offering them, as unob- 
trusively as I can, some few building materials I have 
on hand. . Now, don’t you think, children, that I have 
a funny tenement house? See if you can guess the 
names of my tenants! 








ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 142 letters. 
6, 140, 17, 122, 30, 1H, 11, 121, 6, @, 116, 10, 86, 50, a British poet. 
116, 49, 138, 116, 56, 35, 61, 18, 38, 63, 13, 45, 60, 7, 66, 72, a popular 
poem. 
136, 47, 60, 2, 135, 35, 128, 21, 7, 84, 20, 111, 96, 4, 67, 43, 114, a United 
States Senator. 
21, 12, 15, 35, 43, 22, 20, 33, 28, 48, 25, 9, 23, 131, an English poet. 
74, 73, 86, 31, 20, 110, 82, 55, 4, 8, 85, 65, 87, 138, 90, 115, 71, a distin- 
guished American writer. 
52, 76, 126, 133, 12, 139, 116, 21, 81, 75, 79, 101, 122, 17, 124, 77, 91, a 
character in “Ten Thousand a Year.” 
16, 27, 35, 1, 34, 51, 29, 39, 74, 19, B4, 123, 44, 104, a British poet. 
97, 108, 36, 23, 102, 53, 25, 119, 122, 6, 93, 387, 65, 116, nom de plume 
of an American author. 
24, 76, 51, 55, 9, 105, 135, 25, 64, a popular song writer. 
2, 42, 57, 114, 3, 24, 55, 5, 69, 70, 14, 54, O7, 50, 37, 119, an American 
poet. 
46, 91, 83, 114, 3, 41, 95, 138, 58, 116, 99, 106, 93, 53, 109, 35, an emin- 
ent American divine. 
64, 137, 100, 112, 3, 80, 130, 113, 63, the home of a celebrated 
American writer. 
4, 68, 19, 74, 111, 42, 67, 108, an English Premier. 
11, 94, 111, 38, 12, 139, 118, 105, 40, 32, 141, 74, 70, 117, 103, 88, a pop- 
ular preacher. 
5, 55, 68, 107, 121, 114, 1, 142, 92, 89, 10, 66, 55. 120, 8, 51, 98, 33, 59, a 
humorous American poet. 
35, 13, 16, 104, 123, 38, 66, a celebrated prima donna. 
107, 128, 114, 70, 108, 129, 13, 56, 15, 20, 115, 24, 125, 134, 117, 100, 78, 
an American authoress. 
My whole is an extract from the writings of Thomas Camp- 
bell, and includes an oft-repeated quotation. 
C. W. Brown. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A vowel. 
. A beverage. 
. A place of contest. 
. A part. 
A foe. 
An indefinite number. 
. A consonant. 
ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
1. I do not add much——as I do not want to—the animal 
heavily, and I—gently with him as I——him along. 
2. The vessel reached tho——and landed a large quantity of 
—fruit. 
3. The leaf of the——was streaked with a delicate , 
4. Stephen went to the stream in the——-to——and dress his 
wounds. 
5. She had apples, pears, and——, and several——of sugar, 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 3. 


Floral Enigma.— Rose. 
Hidden Fruits and Vegetables.—l. Peach. 
4. Beans. 5. Peas. 6. Pears. 
A Word Square.— ae @* 
1 OWA 
EWER 
ARK 


2. Tomato. 3. Turnip, 


Curated Rlanks.—1. 
can't. 4. Write, writ. 


Andrew, Andre. 


2. Dime, dim, 3. Canto, 
5. Wine, win. Poe. 


6. Poem, Poe 
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SUMNER. * 
By JoHn G. WHITTIER. 


“Tam not one who has disgraced beauty of sen- 
timent by deformity of conduct, or the maxims of 
a freeman by the actions of a slave; but, by the 
grace of God, I have kept my life unsullied.”— 
Milton’s Defence of the People of England. 


MOTHER State! the winds of March 
Blew chill o’er Auburn’s Field of God, 
Where, slow, beneath a leaden arch 
j Of sky, thy mourning children trod. 


And now, with all thy woods in leaf, 
Thy fields in flower, beside thy dead 
Thou sittest in thy robes of grief, 
A Rachel yet uncomforted! 


And once again the organ swells, 
Once more the flag is half-way hung, 
And yet again the mournful bells 
In all thy steeple-towers are rung. 


And I, obedient to thy will, 

Have come a simple wreath to lay, 
Superfiuous, on a grave that still 
, Issweet with all the flowers of May. 


I take, with awe, the task assigned ; 
It may be that my friend might miss, 
In his new sphere of heart and mind, 
Some token from my hand in this. 


By many a tender memory moved, 
Along the past my thought I send; 
The record of the cause he loved 
Is the best record of its friend. 


What hath been said, I can but say; 

All know the work that brave man did, 
For he was open as the day, 

And nothing of himself he hid. 


No trumpet sounded in his ear, 

He saw hot Sinai’s cloud and flame, 
But never yet to Hebrew seer 

A clearer voice of duty came. 


God said: “ Break thou these yokes; a 
These heavy burdens. I ordain 

A work to last thy whole life through, 
A winistry of strife and pain. 


Forego thy dreams of lettered ease, 
Put thou the scholar’s promise by, 

The rights of man are more than these.”’ 
He heard, and answered: “* Here am I!” 


He set his face against the blast, 
His feet against the flinty shard, 

Till the hard service grew, at last, 
Its own exceeding great reward. 


The fixed star of his faith, through all 
Loss, doubt and peril, shone the same, 

As, through a night of storm, some tall, 
Strong light-house lifts its steady flame. 


Beyond the dust and smoke he saw 

The sheaves of freedom’s large increase, 
The holy fanes of equal law, 

The New Jerusalem of peace. 


No wail was in his voice, none heard 

When treason’s storm-cloud blackest grew, 
The weakness of a doubtful word, 

His duty, and the end, he knew. 


The first to smite, the first to spare ; 
When once the hostile ensigns fell, 

He stretched out hands of generous care 
To lift the foe he fought so well. 


For there was nothing base or small 
Or craven in his soul's broad plan ; 
Forgiving all things personal, 
He hated only wrong to man. 


The old traditions of his State, 

The memories of her great and good, 
Took from his life a fresher date, 

And in himself embodied stood. 


How felt the greed of gold and place, 

The venal crew that schemed and planned, 
The fine scorn of that haughty face, 

The spurning of that bribeless hand! 


If than Rome's tribunes statelier 
He wore his senatorial robe, 

His lofty port was all for her, 
The one dear spot on all the globe. 


If to the master’s plea he gave 

The vast contempt his manhood felt, 
He saw a brother in the slave,— 

With man as equal man he dealt. 


Proud was he? If bis presence kept 
Its grandeur whereso’er he trod, 

As if from Plutarch’s gallery stepped 
The hero and the demi-god, 


None failed, at least, to reach his ear, 
Nor want nor woe appealed in vain; 

The homesick soldier knew his cheer, 
And blessed him from his ward of pain. 


Safely his dearest friends may own 
The slight defects he never hid, 

The surface-blemish in the stone 
Of the tall, stately pyramid. 


Suffice it that he never brought 
His conscience to the public mart; 
But lived himself the truth he taught, 


White-souled, clean-handed, pure of heart. 


What if he felt the natural pride 
Of power in noble use, too true 
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With thin humilities to hide 
The work he did, the lore he knew ? 


Was he not just? Was any wronged 
By that assured self-estimate ? 

He took but what to him belonged, 
Unenvious of another's state. 


Well might he heed the words he spake. 
And scan with care the written page 

Through which he still shali warm and wake 
The hearts of men from age to age. 


Ah! who shall blame him now because 
He solaced thus his hours of pain! 

Should not the o’erworn thresher pause, 
And hold to light his golden grain ? 


No sense of humor dropped its oil 
On the hard ways his purpose went; 

Small play of fancy lightened toil; 
He spake alone the thing he meant. 


He loved his books, the Art that hints 
A beauty veiled behind its own, 

The graver’s line, the pencil’s tints, 
The chisel’s shape evoked from stone. 


He cherished, void of selfish ends, 
The social courtesies that bless 

And sweeten life, and loved his friends 
With most unworldly tenderness. 


But still his tired eyes rarely learned 
The glad relief by nature brought; 

Her mountain ranges never turned 
His current of persistent thought. 


The sea rolled chorus to his speech, 
The pine-grove whispered of his theme, 
Where’er he wandered, rock and beach 
Were Forum and the Academe. 


The sensuous joy from all things fair 
His strenuous bent of soul repressed, 

And left from youth to silvered hair 
Few hours for pleasure, none for rest. 


For all his life was poor without ; 

Oh Nature, make the last amends; 
Train all thy flowers his grave about, 

And make thy singing-birds his friends! 


Revive again, thou summer rain, 
The broken turf upon his bed! 

Breathe, summer wind, thy tenderest strain 
Of low, sweet music overhead! 


Nor cant nor poor solicitudes 
Made weak his life’s great argument ; 
Small leisure his for frames and moods 
Who followed duty where she went. 


The broad, fair fields of God he saw 
Beyond the bigot’s narrow bound ; 
The truths he molded into law 
In Christ's beatitudes he found. 


His State-craft was the Golden Rule, 
His right of vote a sacred trust; 
Clear, over threat and ridicule, 
All heard his challenge—“ Is it just?” 


And when the hour supreme had come, 
Not for himself a thought he gave ; 
In that last pang of martyrdom 
His care was for the half-freed slave. 


Not vainiy dusky hands upbore, 
In prayer, the passing soul to heaven 
Whose mercy to the suffering poor 
Was service to the Master given. 


Long shall the good State’s annals tell, — 
Her children’s children long be taught, 

How, praised or blamed. he guarded well 
The trust he neither shunned nor sought. 


If for one moment turned thy face, 
O Mother, from thy son, not long 
He waited calmly in his place 
The sure remorse which follows wrong. 


Forgiven be the State he loved 

The one brief lapse, the single blot ; 
Forgotten be the stain removed, 

Her righted record shows it not. 


The lifted sword above her shield 

With jealous care shall guard his fame ; 
The pine-tree on her ancient field 

To all the winds shall speak his name. 


The marble image of her son 

Her loving hands shall yearly crown, 
And from her pictured Pantheon 

His grand, majestic face look down. 


O State so passing rich before, 
Who now shall doubt thy highest claim? 
The world that counts thy jewels o’er 
Shall longest pause at Surmner’s name! 








ACENTS WANTED. 


Active, en =~ ent Book Canvassers,in all sec- 
tions, oan obtain stead le ements 
with E. E & SON, 


rofitab’ 
oy HALE Publishers, 17 Murray 
GENTS, Book or Newspaper, (no matter for 





New York 
A whom they intend to work), can increase next 
a 4 yoy anes I eard aes eee. by send- 
dre: 8 car answer, 
A. L. B., Box 2728, Philadelphia. eins 





Hoy 9 TOC COOK. | Shell ive Broil, Bake, Boil, 
our ent 3) t good Fo od? See 
bg Ra Pan a SCIE Fur SALTH for July. 
1 for bait ¥ year. 20 cts.a No. New 
va segins now. Address 8. R. WELLS, 339 Br oad. 


way, 





UR AME ~ 
O ce AM ERICAN Gi GIRL A. How to Bie. 





Sumner before the Governor and 
f Massachusetts. ‘ 


Ww 
Do? See SCLENCE OF HEALTH for Jul, 20 ct: 
ayear. $1 for half a year. ‘R. WELLS, $39 


i Tosukeny, N.Y. 





R. H. MACY & 60'S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


CLEARING OUT. CLEARING OUT 


CLEARING Entire Line OUT 
CLEARING Llama Lace Sacks oUuT 
CLEARING and Shawls ata ouT 
CLEARING Great Reduction. OUT 
CLEARING Ladies’ and Misses’ OUT 
CLEARING Chip Hats all OUT 
CLEARING Marked down at OUT 
CLEARING less than one- ovuT 
CLEARING half the cost, all OUT 
CLEARING the latest styles. OUT 
CLEARING During July and OUT 
CLEARING August the establishment OUT 
CLEARING will close on Saturdays oUuT 
CLEARING atl P.M. OUT 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th St. and 6th Avenue. New York. 


R. MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY 


ADDITIONAL AND SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
In all Our Various Departments, 


Having made large and Sveumte purchases dur- 
ing the past wee 


IN OUR SUIT DEPARTMENT 


We are now offering the most complete assortment 
pA found in the city, at the most favorable 
r 
. Handsome Black Silk Suits, $50, $5: 
Elegant Black Gros Grain Silk ay stylis 
$100. si pporately trimmed with Jets, $75, $80, pas ty 


Very, stylish colored, Oe Suits of elegant de- 


si Siri $85, $90, $95 an 
triped Silk Suits, VS ay \ OS, an d $60. 
ndsome Pongee Suits _—= walk ing or ene 
$25, 800, $32, and $35, silk and satin trimmed. 
Black Grenadine Suits, silk lined, #4. Me. a 
White Lawn Suits, $4, $5, $5.50; same with pin: 
ings, Sogoee tuckings and ruffiings, $6, 36. 


#1550, 10. 
Embroidered ‘Zee Polonaises, $6, $6.50, $7, $8, 


Plain Linen Polonaises, full size, $4, $5, $6, $6.50. 
an. ond Sate, Sao) st rk of trim- 
mings, 
Elegant Embroidered Linen Suits, $15, mnie. and 


: neat ‘se arlety ot Somtric, Morning Wrappers, 
gi 30 nd Mohair Traveling Suits at $15, $16, 


eee an 
$25. 
We are also offering s Ities 
— and Colored Silks and Rus Goods, 
al Llama and Thread Sacques and Points, 
Ladies’ ee Underwear and Corse’ 
Real Laces, Spanish Nets, sand Ties, 
Summer Merino ee. SSoatery, Kid and 


Fine Trimmed Bonnets and French Flowers, 
Children’s Braided Linen and Pique Suits, 
Dress Trimmings, oo Notions, and Perfu- 
meries. 








The above lines of Goodsinclude the newest and 
choicest styies offered this season, and families 
making a ge ome prepesee ory to leaving for the 
country will find it to their interest to examine 
our immense assortment before purchasing. 
RICHARD MEARES, 
Cor. 6th Ave, and 19th St. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


No. 771 BROADWAY, corner 9th St., 
NEW YORE, 
Have the pl e to that their stock is 
now complete in all the new SPRING GOODS 
comprising the latest novelties of the season in 


CLOAKS, COSTUMES 


Real Guipure Jackets and Polonaises, 
black, jet-embroidered CASHMERE, SILK and 
GRENADINE POLONAISES, unmade; also em- 
broidered LIVEN and PIQUE do.,and embroidered 
and SLEEVELESS JACKETS, very new. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


Latest styles TIES, BOWS, RUFFS, and other 
Paris nove}ties. 


MOURNING GOODS AND BLACK SILKS. 
CLOTHS. for J and Pol 
New WASHING MATERIALS of all kinds. 


Special Notice. 
Closing out all our elegant IMPORTED PAT- 
TERN COSTUMES of every description at less 
than half their cost price. We are determined to 
sell them, as they have served their purpose as 
ideas for our 


Dress-Making Department 


which, for artistic style, correct fit, reasonable 
charges, and general satisfaction, challenges the 
most critical comparison. Latest fashions received 
for BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, MOURNING OUT- 
FITS, DINNER, RECEPTION, EVENING, MORN- 
ING, TRAVELING, COUNTRY, and SEA-SIDE 
COSTUMES. 








at 














Pasi MEDICAL POFRROE 1, F whet 
is it? “a —} of Path 
Our Burdens; “T Cann 10 Atord 


Bsthin hing aris 


Fhzeiology. ete., in SCIENC 
July. New vol. $2a year. ee Ry six months. 2 
gp Bo. A 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 


Wheeler & Wilson 
SEWING MACHINE CO,, 


NEW YORK. 


Over Eighty-one Competitors 
AT THE 


WORLD'S EXPOSITION, VIENNA, 1873, &c. 


1. The Knight's Cross of the Imperial Or- 
der of ** Francis Joseph,” conferred by 
his Abostolie rom wey Ae ‘peror of Austria, 
u the Honorable Nathaniel Wheeler, 4a 
ic eat of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
chine Company, as the founder and builder 
of Sewing Mac ‘ine Industry. 


2. The Grand Diploma of Henor, recom- 
mended _by the International Jury for this 
Sewing Machine Company only, for their im- 
portant contributions to the material and 
social welfare of mankind. 


3. The Grand Medal for Progr awarded 
for their New No. 6 Sewing shine, being 
for greases made since the Paris Exposition 
of I at which the only Gold Medal for Sew- 
ing Machines was awarded to this Company. 
Hence the Vienna award marks Progress not 

from a low level or inferior medal, but from a 

Gold Medal, the highest award made at Paris. 


4. The Grand Medal for Merit, for the dsevel- 
opment of Needle Industry and excellence 
es of manufactured samples ex- 


5. A Grand Medal for Merit, for excellence 
and superiority of Cabinet work, the only 
award of the kind in this section. 


6. Medals for several Co-operators, of the 
aa & Wilson Company for superior 
a y. 


. A The GBcte! al Report, published by the Gene- 

ion of the Vienna Exposition, sig- 

Saieer a the supremacy of the Wheeler & Wil- 

son Company for quantity and quality of 

manufacture, and position La the Sewing 
Machine business, as fullows 


OFFICIAL REPORT, VIENNA EXPOSITION, 
SEWING MACHINES, &c. 


(GROUP 13, SEC. 2, B.) 


“The greatest Sewing Machine Manufactory in 
the world ts is that of Wheeler & Wilson, New York 
which alone has brought already over 900,000 of 
their Sewing Machines into practical use. The 
complete production of the parts by machinery is 
80 regulated that each complete machine may be 
used as a sample forexhibition. This firm pro- 
duces 600 well adjusted machines daily. 

“The latest production of this firm, and which is 
fhe wonder of the Vienna Exposition, is their new 

ng Machine. This universal machine sews 
the heaviest leather harness and the finest gauzes 
witha ed pearl stitch. 

“Wheeler & Wilson have received the highest 
_— at ai World's Expositions, and at the Vienna 

xposition were extraordinarily distinguished." 





FURTHER DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 


NEw YORE, Sept. 15, 1873. 


The Grand Medal of Honor 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, New York, 


Was unanimously recommended by the judges of 
Sewing Machines for 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
New No. 6 Sewing Machine, 


as being “a decided improvement over all other 

fr mene ney a= —. 4 oo “must oS 
ze ce n branches of industry, es 

in Shoe and Harness manufacturing.’ — 





“ BALTIMORE, MD., October 31, 1873. 
“The ae ge Institute has awarded Wheeler 
& Wilson the GOLD MEDAL for their New No.6 
Some 5 Machine. Other Sewing Machines received 
nothing.” 





* SAVANNAH, November 4, a4 
“Atthe Georgia State Fair,a Silver Medal, 
highest and | onty, prospium fur Leather Suite, 
was awarded to Wheeler & Wilson for samples 
done on their New No. 6 Sewing Machines.” 


Principal Office, No. 625 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, 
Agencies in s in all the Principal Cities of the World. 


~ BLOOMS’, — 
338 Bowery, Bet. Bond and Great Jones Street. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 


NEW COOoDSsS 


In Every Department. UNPRECEDENTED BAR- 
GAINS IN REAL LACES. 
All kinds of DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
and MILLINERY GOODS. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 
We have just received an elegant assortment of 


LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 


33 per cent. lower than former prices. We are sell- 
ing a very pretty LACE SACQUE for $5.00 actually 
worth $10.00. Finer ones, same proportion. 


Price Lists and Samples sent on application to 





all parts of the country 























JuNE 17, 1874. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


a 








Ninancial. 








From Monday, June 8, to Saturday, 
June 13. 


Wall Strect.—The prophets of the street now 
eount pretty certainly on no new financial law dur- 
jug the present session of Congress, for it is un- 
derstood that the President has intimated that he 
will not sign any bill whatever passed during the 
hurry and confusion of the last week of the ses- 
sion. This is a very sensible conclusion, for it is 
far better to let the law remain as it is and let the 
new Secretary develop his policy during the recess 
than to set machinery at work which would at best 
run awkwardly atthe first. Itisgenerally assumed 
by those who are presumably best informed, that 
in the absence of any new law the Governmént 
policy will be to withdraw the outstanding $26,000,- 
000 “reserve”? currency as rapidly as possible. 
General Bristow.is understood to favor the cancel- 
ation; but in view of the inevitable stringency in 
the fall he will hardly venture in practice to adopt 
such an extreme measure. In the money mar- 
ket there is no change toward higher rates. 
The amount of first class commercial paper offered 
is small, but the demand is good. The bank of 
England discount rate is 3 percent., and the quo- 
tations for three months’ bills in open market are 
3% per cent. lower. An increase of bullion is re- 
ported for the week (£305,000). 

Gold.—No activity has been noticed in the mar- 
ket, and prices fell off early in the week to 110 as 
the lowest quotation. On Wednesday there was a 
change in loans. For several months various rates 
have been quoted for carrying, but now there isa 
demand from borrowers. The wiseacres ascribe 
this to a “short” interest created by the Presi- 
dent’s memorandum. Shipments have fallen off 
slightly, $1,829,024 being reported as the aggregate 
for the week. The bids for Treasury gold on 
Thursday aggregated $3,359,000 at 110 to 111-13. The 
million sold brought 110¥ to 111-13, 

Government Bonds.—Prices are moderate 
throughout the list in consequence of the low rate 
of gold. It is stated in respectable quarters (by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle amongst 
others) that Secretary Richardson secretly sold 
$5,000,000 of the 5’s of ’81 just previous to his retire- 
ment, thereby over-stocking the market, and prob- 
ably enabling the purchasers to under-sell general 
dealers. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 


follows: 
June June June June June June 
9, 0. 2. 12. 1 





1 2. 3. 
113 1184 18 113% 

116% «116 116% 6% 116% 
121% LI Li 21 121% 
.. 113% 113% 118% 114X 
1164 116% 116% 116 
117% 11744 T% 117% 

119% 1195 119% 115% 
ms 10 =120% «~=10% 

120% 120% 120% 120% 
M4 113% 1134 113 113% 
113% 113% 13% 113% 113% 
6s currency eeeee “hase ay 114% 114% Ids 114 


Stocks, etc.—No fluctuations of a decided char- 
acter have taken place, but upon the whole the 
market is firmer than at the beginning of the week. 
Railroad receipts on the old established lines are 
not unsatisfactory. There is a falling off as com- 
pared with earnings for the same period last year, 
but the saving in expenses has probably made up 
for the decrease. The reports do not give any 
data whereby the net earnings can be calculated, 
and therefore the aggregate of all the principal 
roads shows a decrease of $157,590. 


The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 


June Ju June June June June Jane 





22. 
10K bis ni 1s 111% 
983g 98 $8 B84 
30 «1K 129) =O... 
814% «824% 80% DK OK 
Lake 73% 723% 33% B% 72% 
Wabash.. 35% «685% | BB 3% 84% 
Northwestern... 393 393g «(839 38% B36 88% 
do pre 55% bt «OAK Cw, CCAS 
Rock Island... 8 94 By 96% 5% 
St. fs ul Sees 3 083K 38K ORK OBB 356 
wee 53 (iw. BBG B34 5554 53 
oni 2 _.. A% BY B 24 4% 2 
Central of N J.. 108% 107% 1089 108% 107% 107% 
W.... 108 100) 108 109% 1085s 
Han& "St. Jos.. 6% 2 + aap per 
—, pepe - 6 25% 2% 2M 2%.... 
Wis .... 108% 18 1M 
Western Uatel aX 72% (%%23§ 723% 2% 7% 
Quicksilver.. 21 21 coe BOG cece 
do ef.... 30 30 30 BP cee 
Pacific Mail - &2 424% 42% 42 24 41% 
Adams Express 106% 108 108 107% 108% .... 
Ame can Ex... 614 S | 61 Te eece 
Ty. Wh Milnenceese 6 ys 6 . 
Wells,Fargo Ex 80 80% fi 80 80 


Foreign Exchange.—Nominal] quotations at 
the close of the week were: 
ays. 


0d 
London prime bankers.4.88 @ 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 39 & 3988 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,amnd Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
ah Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 

Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 


Money deposited now will draw interest from 


Jul 
ug. cH CHAPIN, qress. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
8. ARMOUR, Secretary 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


3 days. 
4.9034 im 











M. ©. Turn 
sioner" | BANKERS, {Er 
R. Turner, 


No, 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


CHICAGO 10 PER CENT. LOANS, 


epwerde, lated by TURNER 
Msi 12 ¥ 102 hington St. a x Secured x 
the 





BAsAs? Jt HOUSE OF LIVINGSTON & 


0 Pine’ Street, New York. 

Draw bills on all the European cities, receive de- 
posits subject to check, allow 5 per cent. interest 
on daily balances, checks drafts, notes, coupons, 
dividends on all points collected with prompt re- 
turns. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 





ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS §80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 








OFFERED TO 
EXPERIENCE REAL ESTATE LOANERS 


Without charge by 
14 YEARS q. W. KELLOCC, 


94 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
($4,000,000 | - 


REFERENCES. 
Loaned Without ;.G. parrerson Hartford. 
A LOSS. | B. F. STEVENS, Boston. 


GREENLEAF, NORRIS & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 





66 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell Srocks and Bonps at the 
New York Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion. Money advanced on Securities 
consigned for sale. 

A. W. GREENLEAF, JouN B. NORRIS, 

WARREN E. GRUENLEAF. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 
327 & 329 Sixth Ave. & 20th St., 
IMPORTERS, 


Have now open a full assortment of 


MILLINERY COODS, 


All of our own special importation, 








AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
STRAW GOODS. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


French Chip Hats. 


100 dozen Chip Round Hats and Bonnets, all of 
the finest quality and latest novelties in shapes. 
, Black, and Brown, $2. 
150 canes of fine Milan Round Hats and Bonnets, 
stom $1 to $2. 
0 cases of American Chip Hats, %c. 


RIBBONS. 


Hes, 9. 12, and 16 Gros Grain Bonnet Ribbons, at 
25e. p ard, in all the new Spripg shades, war- 
ranted | all silk. 


Sash Ribbons. 


Fancy Plaid Sashes, 50c. per yard. 
Roman Sash Ribbons. 
Pes Gros Grain Sash Ribbons, 85¢. per yard, all 


silk. 
Soft Silk Sashes. 
Sashes Fringed to Order. 


LACES. 


Rich Laces, Colored supe &: Laces. 

zuipure Laces, Spanish 

Spanish Nets, Thread Neto) Lace Vails. 

ne French Kmbroideries 

Made-up Ruffin e Hufings. 

Lace Ties, Lace es. Children’s Lace Cage, 
We manutacture a our own Lace Go 





Fine French Flowers, Fancy 
Feathers, Ostrich Tips—New shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


New Fancy Ties, 
White Silk Ties, 
Embroidered Ties. 
1,000 dozen Windsor Ties at 25c.; all shades. 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest | 
SPRING SHADES. 
A liberal Discount to the Trade. 


O’NEILL’S, 
827 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
MAY WE EAT SALT? What are its effects 
on the System? The SCIENCE OF HEALTH, 
best of the monthlies, answers the question. $2a 











ar. Sieg ae 2 cts.a No. 8. R. W 
io B Broadway, N F 


MASSACHUSETTS FARMS 


FULLY DESCRIBED IN 


Country FElomes, 


An Illustrated Book of Sixty Pages, 
Mailed on Receipt of Ten Cents. 


CONTENTS. 


Maplewood Stock Farm—The best known 
fancy'at: a farm in New England. Price, $22,000; 


Fittecs, Miles from Boston—A good farm— 
orchard of trees—and the wood will more than 
half pay forit. Price, $6,500; $1,800 cash. 

Milk Farm at Haverhill—Within the city 
limits. Fine 5500s eS nloee bordered by a beautiful 
Jake. Price, $8,500 sh. 

Sixteen Miles from see premium fruit 
farm; the fruit crop alone will pay $4,000 a year. 
Price, $15,800. 

Smooth, Level Farm of Seventeen Acres— 
Bordered by a beautiful lake; attractive build- 
ings, With a country store connected. Price, 

7, ,500 cash. 

Highly Valuable Farm—Goop BuILpincs— 
A large amount of lumber and two miil privileges. 
Price, $12,000; $5,000 cash. 

Milk Farm at Groton—The owner has bought 
a larger farm; must sell, and offers a bargain. 
Price, $6,000, on easy terms. 


Fifteen Miles from Boston—A snug eleven- 
acre farm. ice, $3,500; only $500 cash required. 

AS nug } Nine-Acre Village Fai Fare—4 very de- 
sirable piece of property 

An Attractive Village noone excel- 
lentt buildings, bordered by a beautiful lake; 800 
fruit trees. Offered ~ $4,000 less than it cost. 
Price, $11,000; $4,000 cash. 

Sixteen Miles from Boston—A farm of 116 
acres; valuable for subdivision. Price, $6,500; 
easy terms. 

Superior Stock Farm Near Depot—The 

pay for it. Good build- 


wood w will more than half 
ings. Great quantity of fruit. Price, $12,000, on 
extraordinary terms of payment 

Vegetable Farm of 20 Acres—One mile from 
~~ eleven from Boston. Price, $5,000; $1,500 
cash. 


An Excellent Farm—WITH A MILK ROUTE to 
Milford, 3 miles distant. Price, $5,200; $2,000 cash. 

Ten Miles from Boston—AT WALTHAM—A 

roductive Milk and Vegetable Farm, with fine 

miidings, for much less than its value, Price, 
$13,000, on satisfactory terms. 

‘Lake Side ’—A BEAUTIFUL ey an 
one of the best places for breedin 
in the State. Price, $4,300, on easy terms. 

Thirty-Acre Farm at Wariane— —Fifteen 
miles out. A very productive little farm. Price, 
$2,650 ; half cash. 

A Snug Seven-Acre Estate at Abington— 
18 + from Boston. A very cheap place. Price, 
$2,800; $1,000 cash. 

+e Reenter pol Village Farm—For $1,10. A 
great bargain. 

A Three-Acre Place for 8700. Which is less 
than the buildings are worth. 

Five Handred Down—One mile from Mendon 
Centre. A very cheap farm. Price $2,600. 

A Very Cheap Farm at Milford—The land 
bordered by a pond. Price, $1,500; £640 cash, bal- 
ance $100 a year at 6 per cent. 

Framingham-—18-AcRE VEGETABLE FARM— 
The cheapest place in the town. Bordered bya 
fine river. Price, $3,200; $1,000 cash. 

Pleasantly Located Farm at Wrentham— 
good es: fine shade trees. Price, $2,300; 

A Snug Little Farm of Seven Acres—For 
$1,000. TWenty-three miles from Boston. Pleas- 
aptly located; good neighborhood. 

A Good Farm at Milford—For much less than 
its value. A man can make money on this place. 
Price, $2,700; $800 cash. 

Attractive Heme-Like Farm—Twenty-five 
miles from Boston. One of the pleasantest vil- 
lages in — State. A decided bargain at $3,200, on 
easy term 

Farm 7 Thirt y-T wo Acres—One-fourth mile 
from Mendon Village, churches, etc. Price, $1,300; 
$1,000 cash. 

Six-Acre Place—iIn thickly settled neighbor- 
hood in Mendon. Well located; very desirable 
and cheap at $1,750; $1,000 cash. 

Modern House and Sixty-Five Acres—One 
mile from Bridgewater depot. Price, $3,500; $600 


Only Half a Mile from Depet—4 farm of 2 
acres ; —s healthy location. Price, $1,700, 
A Snug Home for $500 at Bellingham— 
Good location. fine view. 
An Attractive Village Farm—Beautiful lo- 
eation, overlooking the village; orchard of 200 
sroee: buildings in good condition. Price, $1,900; 
$1,000 cash. 
Fourteen Miles from Bosten—Within five 
— walk of depotin Dedham. A fine old es- 
te of acres. Price, $20,000; $6,000 cash. 
mportar Milk or Dairy Farm—Near the vil- 
rm. miles Ary Boston, on the Fitchburg R. R. 
Price, $6,000; half casb. 


And 
fancy poultry 


Milk and ‘Pee Farm at West Groton— 
With thet mock andtools. Fine Bd of 3 maples. 
Bordered by river. Price, $6,700; $1,500 cash. 


An English Gothic Cottage—With stable 
coach house, hennery, ice house and forty acres o 
lend. Avery desirable estate. Pri Ce, $6,000; $1,000 
cash. 

For Thirteen Hundred Dollars—This farm 
can be bought, located half a mile from North 
Amherst depot; containing 19 acres. 

Twenty Acre Farm, With Mill—Seventeen 
miles from Boston, one mile from depot; very 
valuable for most any business. Price, 000. 

Village Farm at Pranhie—Cosventont to 
depot, Dean Academy,etec. Price, $4,200, ca 

Excellent Farm—Bordered by a ane al 
stocked with black bass. Easy land to were; near 
good market. Price, $4,200; $1,000 c 

Twenty-Acre Estate Near De epe 

Jeasant; shaded by elm and ash trees. 

700; $1,500 cash. 

A Very Large Farm fora Little Money—¥” 

miles from Boston. _A_ chance here to make 
money. Price, $3,200; half cash. 

A Retired he at Easton—2 miles from 

Boston. A capital farm for poultry breeding. 
Price, $3,000; 1,000 ,000 cash. 

Forty-Acre Farm—Only $300 down. 29 miles 
from Boston. 1 from depot. 7 wriee, only $1,500. 

A Fine Little Farm of Twelve Acres—Well 
located, near a growing village. Price, $1,600; 
$1,000 cash 

On the Banks of the Charles River— 
mile from depot, a 2-story house, 3 acres o 
fine orchard, etc. Price, $000; cash. 

At Franklin, 28 Miles from Reston Excel- 
lent a >? farm.  gogtana worth half the price 
asked. Price, $2,500; $1,200 cash. 


t—Very 
Price, 


ofa 
land, 





The above estates fully described in COUNTRY 
HOME. Address 


CEO. H. CHAPIN, 


New England Farm Agency, 





24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Seenitenem 
I.—The One Hundred and Sixth An- 
nual | A eB will occur this year on 
Wednesday, June %. The first Term of the next. 
ear will begin on Friday, Sept.4. Examinations 
or admission will be held on Thursday and Fri- 
day, June 2 and 26, and on Friday, Sept. 4. Candi- 
dates will do well to be present on the first days, 
but those from a distance can be examined in n Bent. 
The University has numerous ~ amecgee + geod for the 
benefit of those needing pecuniary aid, and makes 
liberal reductions in tuition fees and room rent 
to the meritorious and indigent. Special provision 
is made for instruction in ye! an ineering and in 
Chemistry applied to the A he constantly 
enlarging provisions for y education at. 
this ancient seat of pe | commend it to the 
attention of all who are seeking a place of careful 
and liberal culture. 
For further particulars », inauiee © of 
NSON, 
President. 


> SY LYANU S REED'S 
English ae, ' and German Boardin ng and Der 
School for oung ladies ona iittle irls, -. sud 
ay, 53d New York, REOPENS Oct 1. 
AIRNE, of Columbia’ College, has the bout 
a of Belles-Lettres and Metaphysics. 


Vy OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEG E OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, North College Avenue 
and 224 Street, Philadel iphia The twenty-fifth 
annual session will open Thursday, Oct. Ist, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For partic- 
ulars address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Made of the Eotent sy Elastic Feit. 


address H, STERMO 
Pearl Street. Box 4.004. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. i 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, ‘| 
¢#~ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 
Established in 1826. ‘ 






































a See ss 
flice, 








Church and other ore Bells. P.O. address, 
either seer or West Troy, N. Y. 
Catalogues free. No Agencies. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1537. 

Superior Bells of Co: rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Chutches, Schools, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire une. 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. uly 
Warranted. 

Lilastrated Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunatl, 





















“SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 


The ver t Sunday-School Song Book. 
every beet § an ay: 00 Be o FY 4 





W. F Nand 8. J. 1 
Page Sp cndid Hymns, ML ‘Music, 
Tinted Paper, ey rior pining . Price, in 
Board $5.3 eer Doz.: ut) per 160. 
A_Spec —~y oy in = Cover mailed for 
a Jents; Boards 35 


Eupichers, HORACE. WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New Y York. P P.O. Box 3567. 


SELF-PROPEL| LING CHAIRS 
‘and Invalids. 


For Cripples \sachemye 
spropelle el- 


Can be easily 
ther in or out doors, by ony 
one havingthe juse of hands. 












State your iweight, and 
send stamp) jfor illustrate 
+} catalogue) lof a 

les and) estes 

a fos men-| A. ‘= mith, 
tion this pa- | 32 Piatt t St, 
per. | N.Y. City. 





R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


| STEEL PENS, | 


Works, Camden, N. J. 
Warchouse, 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








ESTERBROOK EGO 


ON PEN 


Always ask your Stationer for 
ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


They are manufactured of the Finest Steel, 
by the most Skillful Workmen in the Werld, 
and are Warranted to give entire Satisfac- 
tion. Samples and Prices furnished on ap- 
plication, The tt of T hers of 
Penmanship and the Writing Public is called 
to these PENS of GENUINE AMERICAN, 
MANUFACTURE. 


Great Roman Hippodrome 


THE COOLEST PLACE OF AMUSEMENT 
PERFECT VENTILATION AND LUXURIOUS 
COMFORT. 

P. T. BARNUM’S 
GREAT AMUSEMENT EVENT OF THE 
AFT NOON and EVENING. 


ER 
GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS AT EACH 
EXHIBITION, . 











New and excitin 


Y CHA ‘ES, 
with Lait utian pd earns 


D ROMAN CHARIOT RACES.. 


BRILLIANT FLAT RACES. 


ROMAN STAN ING & 
ELEPHANT ac — Mk 7 





L RA 
NKEY RACES! panes 
WHEELBARROW 1 RACES, SACK RACES, 


This brilliant pr ogramme concludes afternoon and 
evening with a truthful representation of Old 
nelane 3 ancient National netval. 
NNYBROOK FA 


Velocipede Performance on a Single Wire,. 
in mid-air at evening performance. 





Menagerie open at 1:30 and 7 
Grand — TH Naiapey dl or NATIONS, 
oves promptly at 2 


nd 
BOX OFFICE OPEN 3 pais “IN ADVANCH 
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Harm and Garden. 


_ 








THE HAY CROP. 


NLY those farmers who have a pet theory on 

the subject now hold that it is best to postpone 
haymaking until the grass is thoroughly ripe. This 
idea, no doubt, arose from the notion that the taller 
the grass the more bulk and the more nutriment it will 
afford for stock. To this was added a belief that after 
cutting the hay should be allowed to remain in the 
field until thoroughly dry, the danger beiug that if 
any dampness remained, heat or mould would surely 
ruin the crop after it was housed. The most advanced 
farmers now hold modified views in regard to both 
these points, and the practices of our ancestors in this 
respect are fast going out of fashion. 

It is a fixed law of all vegetable life that when a 
plant has reached maturity it begins to deteriorate by 
returning to the ground, or throwing off into the sur- 
rounding air, a percentage of its nutritious properties. 
This may be good for the land, but it is not good for 
the stock. The requisite return can be made with 
better advantage to the land after the animals have ex- 
tracted from the stalks all that is good for them. The 
object of the haymaker should be to cut his crop just 
when it is at its fullest vigor. When the stalks are 
tender and juicy, and before they have begun to stiffen 
fora natural death. If taken at this time and prop- 
erly cut the action of the sun will seal up the exposed 
ends of the grass, bottling up, as it were, the major 
part of the sap inside the stalk. A few hours of sum- 
mer sunshine is enough for the rest, and sweeter, more 
nutritious hay was never made than results from such 
early cutting and such storing of the crop. 

The same is true with regard to other crops, such as 
corn and grain. If corn be not cut before the ears are 
perfectly ripened, there is a loss of substance through 
the return of vitality down the stalk and into the 
earth. Fruit growers, too, are beginning to practice 
the gathering of their crops just before they are ripe, 
in order to secure them in the best condition for 


market. 
N R. B. P. WARE writes thus to the Massa- 
chusctts Plowman: Having had much experi- 
ence in the use of seaweed of the several varieties, 1 
will endeavor to answer your inquiries with regard to 
their value and uses as manure. Eel-grass, which grows 
in harbors, on a muddy or sandy bottom, not uncoy- 
ered at low water, is valuable for banking cellars, 
covering cabbages, &c., to protect from frost during 
winter, or for bedding for hogs, but contains littie fer- 
tilizing quality, and no power of fermentation; it is 
also sometimes valuable to lighten the soil for a potato 
crop. Kelp, the largest of the sea plants, has a stem 
about an inch in diameter, with a broad leaf six or 
eight inches wide, and from six to twenty feet in 
length, including the stem. This is a very valuable 
manure; when put in a heap, rapid fermentation en- 
sues; therefore it becomes a powerful agent in the 
compost heap; and can there be used at the greatest 
advantage. A compost heap made up of meadow mud 
and kelp, in alternate layers of a foot each, thoroughly 
worked, will make a manure of equal value with stable 
manure. Kelp may profitably be used as a top dress- 
ing for grass in a wet season, or on low lands; in adry 
season it does no good but may be a positive injury. 
Fine crops of potatoes may be grown upon it green, 
directly from the ocean; it is especially adapted to 
cabbage and mangold-wurzel crops. Seventy-three 
tons of mangolds were once grown upon Deer Island, 
Boston Harbor, by Thomas E. Payson, by a bountiful 
application of kelp alone, probably the largest crop on 
record. I have frequently grown between fifty and 
sixty tons per acre, with no other manure. The vari- 
ous sea mosses that grow in large quantities upon rocks 
in the ocean, and are together with the kelp ruthlessly 
torn from their beds in a storm and cast upon the 
shore, are of about equal value with kelp, and for the 
same crops. Rockweed, which grows upon rocks that 
are uncovered at every low tide, is probably of more 
value for manure than any other variety, and may be 
used in the same way as kelp for the same purpose, 
but is more useful as a top dressing. 








SEA WEED. 


JUTE CULTURE. 


ROM the Department reports we learn that 

there is every prospect that jute may become a 
staple product of our Southern bottom lands. A North 
Carolina planter thus describes his success in raising 
plants from the seed sent from Washington, and others 
in Georgia and Louisiana have had similar experiences: 
**The ground was prepared as for cotton, and the seed 
dropped 12 inches apart; land, moist bottom, and, as 
the spring was avery wet one, the seed lay dormant 
for three weeks; consequently, a good stand was not 
had. The plant grew to a height of 13 feet, with limbs 
from 5 to 7 feet long. The plat was plowed twice, 
and hoed once. It was cut October 1 and thrown into 
water, where it remained to rot three weeks; the bark 
was then easily stripped from bottom to top. A spec- 
imen of the fiber was exhibited at the State fair, and 
pronounced very fine by persons who were familiar 
with its culture, having seen the plant and fiber in 
their native habitat. The bottom lands of North Car- 





olina can be made to produce, by liberal manuring, as 
much as 3,000 pounds of fiber per acre. The plants are 
attacked by no insects; and, moreover, there was a 
cotton patch by the side of the jute, where no cater- 
pillars made their appearance; while in other fields 
they destroyed several acres of cotton ip a week.” 
Jute, next to rice, is the principal product of Bengal, 
India, where twenty years ago it was cultivated only 
for individual use. It is more than probable that its 
culture will become a leading industry at the South. 
Indeed there is already at New Orleans a“ Jute and 
Ramie Company,” which manufactures jute rope and 
fabrics of various grades, which are considered far 
better than the Indian product. 


MINGLING THE MILK OF DIFFERENT Cows.— 
Ata recent meeting of the dairymen one of the mem- 
bers gave some interesting details in regard to experi- 
ments in mingling the milk and cream of different 
breeds. He found that the mixed milk from two 
breeds will not produce as much butter as will the 
same milk churned separately. The explanation is in 
the variation in the size of the globules. When a large 
globuled milk and a small globuled milk are churned 
together the larger globules separate first into butter, 
and the breaking of the smaller globules appears to 
be retarded. When, therefore, a Jersey cow is kept 
in an Ayrshire or Dutch herd for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the color of the butter, the larger globules 
of the Jersey milk are broken first in the churn, and, 
while the smaller globules are being broken, the but- 
ter which came first is being overchurned, and—theo- 
retically, at least—the quality of the result is impaired, 
if not the quantity lessened. When afew Ayrshire or 
Dutch cows are kept in a herd of Jerseys and the milk 
churned together, both theoretically and practically, 
a large portion of the butter of the small globuled milk 
is left in the, buttermilk in a state of globules. A like 
application may be made to herds of native or grade 
cows. Unless there is uniformity within certain limits 
in the milk giobule there isa loss of product. When 
uniformity is so seldom found in the external shapes 
of a grade or native herd, it is not probable that any 
greater uniformity exists between their functions.— 
N. Y. Herald. 


WET Boots.—The Agriculturist gives the follow- 
ing advice to farmers who, next to fishermen, are apt to 
get their boots wet through: ‘‘When the boots are 
taken off, fill them quite full with dry oats. This grain 
has a great fondness for damp, and will rapidly absorb 
the last vestige of it from the wet leather. As it takes 
up the moisture it swells and fills the boot with a 
tightly fitting last, keeping its form good, and drying 
the leather without hardening it. In the morning, 
shake out the oats and hang them ina bag near the 
fire to dry, ready for the next wet night, draw on the 
boots, and go happily about the day’s work.”’ 


Dublisher’s Department. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 17, 1874. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hay- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 








OUR NEW STORY. 


HE starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 
serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents are sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Easter Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agrecable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco, 





VOX POPULI. 
a a TORONTO, Can., May 28th, 1874. 

Gents—I have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt by 
mail of the pair of Chromos * Our Boys;’’ als® your postal 
card announcing their having been sent, amd asking that my 
influence should be used to extend the circulation of your 
excellent paper, the Christian Union, and I beg to say that I 
shall with pleasure do all in my power to place it in the hands 
of as great a number as possible, as I consider it a gem, and 
could not now afford to be without it. Trusting the Christian 
Union may be the instrument of great and lasting good, I am, 
dear sir, Yours most sincerely, 








NEw Boston, Mercer Co., Ill., June 4th, 1874, 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 
We received a few days since our premium Chromo for 1873, 
“Runaway and her Pets ;”’ and to-day the pair for 1874, “* Our 
Boys.’ Thanks. 
We have an agent in this place for the Christian Union. But 
I shall ever continue to use my influence in the extension of 
the Union; but more particularly the Plymouth Pulpit, for I 
have been rewarded in so doing by seeing a number of my 
friends and neighbors brought from darkness to light. 
Yours in kind regard, 





‘ 
WESTFIELD, Mass., April 20th, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen—With pleasure I acknowledge receipt of your 
chromos “ Our Boys”’ which came, as I had entire confidence, 
in very good condition. Thanks for the chromosand for such 
a good paper as you publish. I assure you that my influence 
will be for the further circulation of the Christian Union. 


Yours very truly, » 7 








CHERRYTREE, Venango Co., Pa., May 28th, 1874. | 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

The chromos are received, please accept my many thanks 
for them. 

Your paper is always a welcome visitor, and after it is read 
by our large family, I lend it to three other families, and by 
that time its coat looks a little shabby, but I preserve all of 
them for future reading, 

Very respectfully, —. 





NORRISTOWN, Pa., May 5, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.,: 


I have received, the chromos, “The Lord is Risen,” and 
“Our Boys.” They arrived safely, and are much admired. 
Truly, . 








ANAHEIM, LOS ANGELES CO., Cal.. May 28, 1874. | 

J. B. Forp & Co.,: 
“Our Boys” brought us the Christian Union for 1874 some 
weeks ago. They surely are lovely little carriers, welcome 
wherever they go. Many thanks, 





RENSSELAER, Ind., Jfine 3, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 
Your beautiful chromos, “Our Boys,” came through all 
right. They are splendid. 
Yours truly, 





NORTH GUILFORD, Ct., June 3, 1874. 
J. B. Forp & Co.,: 

Dear Sirs—I have just received your premium chromos, 
“Our Boys” and “The Lord is Risen.”’ I was surprised to 
get them so soon. They fully met my expectations, which, 
since receiving the “Twin girls,” is saying considerable. I 
like the “ papers”’ very much, and will recommend them to 
everybody, upon every proper occasion. 

Yours truly, —_—. 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 


“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 





HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair, 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit. It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents, 
(Size 1114x1614 inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. Errner pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at..........4....25.- 3 5 
2. BorH pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at............0e cece eee 
3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at.........--.- 
4. ErrHER Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at........... «+--+ 
5. Boru Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at..........10 00 


675 


350 


675 














